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GOOD IN EYERYTHING. 



.CHAPTER I. 

In emotion is the life of humanity, and 
without it we die. This is a first principle 
of our nature ; and, indeed, of the universe. 
It is a lesson visible in the morning mist, 
which, like a spring tide of eternity, rushes 
over the earth to renew the vital principle 
of its being; and in the throbs of glory 
with which the stars of the night wrestle 
with their own radiance. Our hearts do 
not sooner cease to live when they cease to 
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beat, than do our souls cease to live when 
they cease to thrill with sensations ; and, if 
the healthy pulse of virtue be wanting, they 
even yield, for dear life's sake, to the 
galvanic current of vice. We cannot aflFord 
to live dull lives ; and, in fact, we never do. 
This does not palliate or account for evil, 
but it takes us one step backward towards 
its cause. Perhaps, it is not too much to 
say, that the growth of any great vice in a 
man's heart might be traced to the fact of 
its having been unhappily checked in the 
exercise of some virtue. 

Somewhat to this effect were Mr. Mow- 
bray's reflections, as he sat on a little stile 
which divided the field fi:om the copse, and 
listened to the idle talk of the reapers, who, 
at some little distance, were embracing the 
yellow corn with their stalwart arms, and 
hugging it into sheaves. He was a man 
about thirty -five years of age; and, to 
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judge from his appearance, might have 
passed some fifteen of these years in dissi- 
pation; bat there was still that air of 
strength and health aboat him which can only 
T}e fully expressed by the old-fashioned 
word Mmle ;' and a sparkle in the eye, and 
a firmness in the mouth, told that the man's 
spirit still considered life at its command, 
and, having concluded one campaign, in 
such sort as might be, was pausing for a 
moment to determine upon the fittest plan 
for the next. 

Marriage is usually the groundwork of a 
bachelor's reflections under such circum- 
stances^; and Mr. Mowbray's deliberations, at 
the moment to* which we refer, were no ex- 
ception to the rule. Why had he not 
married? and, whom should he marry? 
were tacit questions, which thronged his brain 
with fantastic music, and day-dreams of the 
sweetest woodland wildness. Calling up 
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memories of journeys, in his school days, to 
distant country houses, homes of faithful 
friends; with the midnight arrival, and hearty 
greetings in the old corridors, and the 
morning awakening to the strange, new life 
around him ; and the first gaze on the face 
which was first to dash his rough young 
heart with love. Calling up reminiscences 
of those events which occasionally occur in 
the lives of most men, and which may fairly 
be called adventures, times of doubt and 
difficulty, when mind battles with mind, and 
strangers are hurried into sudden intimacies ; 
and especially reminding him of one of 
those occasions, when he had knelt, day 
after day, by the bedside of a dying friend, 
or enemy, for he scarcely knew which to 
call him, and had found manhood's pas- 
sionate love springing up in his heart, from 
indifferent companionship with his friend's 
sister; and again pourtraying, in all its 
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vivid details, that darker romance, of which 
the heroine had cursed him by the manner 
of her death, though her dying breath had 
blessed him. 

But smiling away, after a time, the 
traces of the emotions excited by these re- 
flections, Mr. Mowbray cast his glance upon 
the prospect before him, in search of fresh 
subjects for observation ; and, after having 
noticed, with tasteful satisfaction, the fea- 
thery clump of poplars, which gave eleva- 
tion and grace to the middle distance ; and 
the cottages strewed under the shadow of 
the woods, as though they were a species 
of shell washed up by the billowy ocean of 
trees ; and the white masses of clouds sur- 
rounding the afternoon's sun, as though 
they were sponsors attending the baptism 
of a new-born seraph ; after having bathed 
his imagination, as it were, in the warm 
glow of the rich autumn scene, he allowed 
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his eyes to rest upon an object almost 
immediately before them, and which, to an 
ordinary observer, would have oflfered but 
little interest. 

This object was a board erected on a 
post, and bearing an inscription which inti- 
mated that that capital mansion, Stukeley 
House, was to be sold, with so many acres 
of pasture-land ; and that applications, with 
reference to that notice, were to be made 
to Mr. Billiter, of Cranborough, the nearest 
market town. 

We have just said that this notice would 
have been an object of but little interest to 
the ordinary observer, but we feel inclined 
to retract this observation, when, with Mr. 
Mowbray, we gaze beyond it upon the 
mansion to which it refers ; for we per- 
ceive, at once, that he must have been 
indeed dull of heart, and slow of mind, who 
could have passed by without experiencing 
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a feeling of regret, that any family should 
be induced or forced by circumstances to 
resign so fit a home for domestic happiness. 

It was a red brick mansion, and seemed 
filled with the generous blood of antiquity. 
It had gables, and muUioued windows, and 
a turret older than itself, and a porch and 
terrace not unworthy of notice ; but its chief 
means of claiming the stranger's sympathy, 
were the perfect manner with which it har- 
monized with the richly-wooded landscape 
around it, and the liberal amplitude of its 
proportions, by which it seemed to invite 
the presence of human affections. 

Although he was alone, a slight flush of 
shame passed over Mr. Mowbray's counten- 
ance, as he contemplated Stukeley House in 
connection with the intimation that it was 
to be sold. " I suppose it wouldn't do to 
buy it," he said to himself, as he descended 
from his seat on the stile, and crossed the 
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meadow, which was a miracle of fructifica- 
tion, and as full of wondrous filagree work, 
as though autumn had striven to emulate 
with her ripe grasses, the wintry marvels of 
the frosted casement. Beyond the meadow 
was a rude little bridge, leading into a 
narrow lane, so rough with the roots of the 
elms which stood beside it, that, as it lay 
stretched out in the sunshine, it resembled 
a gladiator's arm. The lane led into an old, 
disused road, skirted on one side by a mas- 
sive brick wall, which had acquired by age 
a kind of loamy richness ; and by following 
this road for some ten ninutes, Mr. Mow- 
bray, arrived at the gates to the avenue 
which led up to Stukeley House. 

There is always a pathos about a man, who 
may be left last and alone of any once popu- 
lous place. He appears to live in an atmo- 
sphere of unfulfilled hopes and regrets ; he is 
the solitary survivor of a long continued 
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battle ; he knows how the conquerors died, 
and whither the vanquished have fled. It 
was impossible to regard without interest the 
old gardener who replied to the stranger's 
summons. He was far advanced in years, 
but the ruddiness of youth had become en- 
tangled in the deep lines of his countenance, 
and seemed unable to escape. He was 
somewhat bent, and there was an air of 
mingled patience and eagerness in his bear- 
ing, which seemed to give intimation of 
watchfiilness for the dawning of the rose, 
of impatience for the removal of the dead 
leaf from the path. It was impossible to re- 
gard without interest a man whose whole 
life had been spent in evolving beauty from 
a certain spot of ground and who was, ex- 
pecting every hour to be sent abroad into a 
world whose ways he had never had need 
to learn, and whose modes of thought his 

simple, truthful nature utterly ignored. 
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He was a little rusty on this particolai* 
morning, like his gates, and the fact may . 
be accounted for by his just haying had an 
interview with the smart, busy house-agent, 
Mr. Billiter, who, in his shiny black suit, 
had passed the morning looking over the 
property, getting up materials for that 
poetical effusion which, in case it were not 
soon disposed of by private contract, he 
expected to have to recite respecting 
Stukeley House, with bids for an accom- 
paniment and an auctioneer's hammer for 
the chorus. 

He was an acute man, whether in busi- 
ness or out of it, and could tell the value 
of an ivy-covered tower or an antique porch 
to a five-pound note ; he was no despiser 
of tangled copses and sentimental glades, 
as business men are sometimes said to be, 
but regarded them as cheques drawn upon 
fat citizen purchasers, and certain to be 
honoured. 
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And it was this very appreciation of the 
venerable mansion-house which had irritated 
the old gardener. What right had a 
whipper-snapper, who passed half his life 
in a dingy office in a dismal street in a 
dreary town, and the other half in telling 
lies to get money out of people's pockets — 
what right had such a fellow to admire, 
after five minutes' observation, what he 
who had spent seventy years upon the 
premises had learned in seventy years to 
love. Had Mr. Billiter gone over the 
place with a careless step and a dull eye, 
his old companion would have pitied and 
despised him with much satisfaction, and 
even great good humour ; but, as it was, 
he was irritated, very much irritated. 

It was Mr. Mowbray's pride that he 
never put himself into an undignified posi- 
tion ; and he scrupulously refirained, there- 
fore, fi'om replying to the many bitter 
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things uttered by his companion, and 
which his conscience^ without any great 
stretch of ingenuity, was able to apply to 
himself. So, persuading himself that he 
rather enjoyed his feelings of annoyance as 
fresh ' emotions,' he continued his ramble 
through the grounds, at every step finding 
sentiments revivified in his heart which he 
had believed to be long since utterly dead 
within him. At length, on the borders of 
* The Wilderness,' which, formerly a feature 
in all gardens, was preserved in the grounds 
of Stukeley House in pristine regularity, 
he came to a spot of ground, marked out 
in a manner which at once showed that it 
had been possessed by children, as their 
own private garden-ground. 

He paused here, as did the gardener, 
and seemed to find in the contemplation of 
the goggle-eyed sunflowers, dissipated-look- 
ing marigolds, muddy -tinted wallflowers 
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and sulky-looking pansies, with which the 
spot abounded, food for pensive and earnest 
thought. Andy but a short time previously, 
another man, of a very different character 
Mr. Billiter, had in like manner stood there, 
also engaged in earnest thought ; the sub* 
ject of his speculations being the question 
— whether he should allow that small patch 
of ground to remain in its present state, or 
have it wholly swallowed up in a common- 
place flower-bed. 

On the one hand, he had considered that, 
although it was twelve years since four of 
the five children, who had owned those five 
gardens, had been swept off, by fever, at 
one fell swoop, timid mothers might still 
tremble at the idea of planting their olive 
branches in the neighbourhood of so sad a 
domestic catastrophe. But then, on the other 
hand, he reasoned with himself, there was 
no romantic story connected with the house. 
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old as it was — no delightful suspicion of a 
ghost — no room built up because it had 
been the scene of something terrible ; and, 
really, the sentimental and romantic appear- 
ance of the house required some corrobora" 
tion — some backing up, in fact; and in 
default of anything better, the existence of 
these little gardens would serve the purpose 
very weU ; and having made up his mind 
on this knotty point, the busy house-agent 
had whisked himself away, to the intense 
relief of the old gardener, who had stood 
by trembling for the existence of what he 
considered the jewel of the whole place. 
But Mr. Mowbray standing there, had 
fallen into a reverie, which had touched his 
heart, stirring up old memories. 

He remembered how, during the first 
years of his career as a man of pleasure, 
as it is ironically termed, he had come 
down, ever and anon, to that quiet country 
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side; and, with mingled satisfaction and 
remorse, had found himself welcomed by 
those innocent children, whose near neigh- 
bour he was, as though he were even 
innocent as themselves. He thought of 
Clara, whose eyes so much resembled 
broad, blue butterflies, over some sweet- 
ness hovering ; and of Rosa, whose funny, 
sweet little mouth was like a purse, close 
shut, but brimmed with golden smiles; 
and of Bessie, with a forehead so clear 
and fair, that you would scarcely have been 
surprised at beholding a bright star dawn 
in its calm expanse ; and of Jack, the 
sturdy, the roguish, the merry, whose 
happy, scarlet, chubby face resembled one 
of those ingenious paper toys, which can 
be changed into fifty entirely diflFerent 
shapes in as many consecutive seconds. 

He thought of these who were now bo 
long dead, having melted away twelve 
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years ago from before the hot fever breath, 
and he thought of them with feelings which, 
perchance some angel might know how to 
interpret into prayer. But there was a 
fifth garden, and it had belonged to a 
child, who had survived the terrible stroke 
which had almost desolated her home, and 
had lived to be a stately woman. 

And of Mabel Beresford, with a smile 
which seemed to be one of surprise, Mr. 
Mowbray now thought, as he gazed upon 
the spot where he had so often seen her toil- 
ing, like a thorough little labourer, enjoying 
perfect freedom from all the conventionali- 
ties of the school-room and the boudoir. 
Rather brighter, rather handsomer, rather 
livelier than her sisters and brother, had 
she then been ; and the change which had 
been worked in her by the fever, bore no 
slight resemblance to the death which it had 
brought to them. She was still young, still 
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handsome, still energetic ; but the sap of 
life seemed to have been dried up by the 
fever ; her gentle spirit seemed to have ac- 
companied those which had fled to Heaven, 
and left only a galvanic life to animate the 
frame, which had fearfully struggled with 
death. Since the death of her brother 
and sisters, she had seemed to be, not an 
emblem of innocence and forgiveness, as for- 
merly, but rather of inquisitorial rebuke. 

She had aged rapidly on her recovery, and 
had adopted womanly reserve at an age when^ 
most girls are still loth to lose their child- 
hood's freedom, and are wont to make oc- 
casional snatches at it, in frolics which to the 
admiring eyes of the male sex, appear so ex- 
quisitely graceful, and to middle aged 
spinsters, seem so thoroughly rude and un- 
becoming. 

Of Mabel Beresford, then, Mr. Mowbray 
VOL. I. c 
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now thought, and although he had known 
her for twenty years, his meditations were 
accompanied by what appeared to be a smile 
of surprise. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In loye! yes! And why not say in 
hate also ? 

Is not hate as strong a passion; as 
brilliant; as enduring, as full of phases as 
love? Does it not equally control the 
soul of a man ; is it not equally a great 
colouring in the picture of his life? Let us 
say then, that such a man is in hate, and 
understand by this term — all the phantasms 
of spirit, all the glow of heart, all the quick- 
ness of imagination, all the settled strength of 
purpose, all the yearning and the longing, 

C2 
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and the hope, which belong to hate as much 
as to that twin dominion, love. 

In the Spanish room, as it was called, a 
fair and noble chamber in Stukeley House, 
of which the window recesses were filled 
with sunlight, and orange trees in bloom, 
whilst a great wood fire ripened intensely, on 
the ample hearth, sat old Mr. Beresford, the 
owner of the mansion; sat there by the 
fire-side in an arm-chair, whose quaint 
magnificence would have appeared barbar- 
ously rich, had it not been toned down by 
that artist with the true eye for colour, Time. 
And as they breathed there softly, but 
moodily, side by side, there was no slight re- 
semblance between the old age of the fire, 
and that of the mortal who seemed to cower 
near it, and cling to it, as though of all the 
world it were his only fi-iend, and he 
knew that its death must be simultaneous 
with his own. They were much alike. The 
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hoary wood-ash shaded the vehement heat 
which glowed in the one ; the hoary locks 
softened, but could not hide the fiery passion 
which lit the eyes and features of the other. 
Equally silent and motionless, were they 
now ; equally concentrating the strength of 
their lives, to their inmost hearts ; but let 
a rude touch arouse them, and what sparks of 
passion would they send forth in angry fury, 
what burning gulfs, what fiery craters, what 
vehement intensity of fierceness would blaze 
firom their fury ! — But, after all, the vener- 
able air of the fire, and of the mortal who 
sat beside it, were to a certain extent 
equally unreal ; for as the fire was in reality 
but a mere baby furnace of some two or 
three hours, and had not had time as yet 
even to dream of a salamander, so the old 
gentleman was not in reality much more 
than sixty years of age ; and, consequently, 
scarcely had a right to his aspect of patri- 
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archal antiquity. Perhaps he had fallen 
into this look of withered eld from sickness 
— perhaps from mere carelessness ; perhaps 
he had assumed it to hide, by toning down 
the rest of his life to its level, some moral or 
physical infirmity. And if this had been 
his object, nature had ably seconded him ; 
and he was now in body and feeling as old 
as he appeared. 

But a score of years, more or less, matter 
little ; he can scarcely be older than he now 
is, whatever the number of years since his 
birth, for his hopes are gone, and his only 
hold on life, is the bitter hatred he feels for 
the man who has robbed him of them, or 
whom he believes to have done so. He for- 
gets now the despair which had overwhelmed 
him, when all his children, but one, had been 
torn away from him at a single clutch, and 
broods only over the circumstances which 
have deprived him of the broad acres, which 
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had descended to him from his ancestors, of 
the sunny farms which were wide enough to 
have their own horizon, their own sunrise, 
and sunset. Sometimes he would laugh — 
as old age laughs — and persuade himself for 
a brief moment that it must be a dream, 
and that, surely, something so absolutely 
real, as the Beresford estates, with their 
purple woods, and wide paths, their sunny 
vales and ample fields, with the old churches, 
whose tombs were as title deeds of his 
family's ancestral fame and theu* venerable 
mansions, over whose threshold, through 
long ages, the wise and beautiful had passed, 
as over the lips of poets, words of beauty 
and of wisdom ; — surely, these lands with 
princely revenues had not dropped from his 
grasp, as a child's bauble ! But it was even 
so, and he could only clasp his hands to- 
gether in passion and grief, till each seemed 
to have clasped palms with death. 
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Meanwhile, in the deep recess of one of 
the windows, in the midst of the orange 
trees and the sunlight, stood Mabel and 
Frederick Beresford ; not brother and sister, 
but cousins ; Mabel, the daughter of the 
house, and Frederick, the son of Sir Andrew, 
Mr. Beresford's elder brother, who resided at 
Belmore, a fine place some ten miles distant 
There was a difference of about five years in 
the age of the cousins, Mabel being twenty- 
four, and Frederick nineteen; but as the 
latter was very manly-looking for his age, 
the difference was scarcely apparent. 

They were lovers. The world in its ex- 
cellent wisdom, generally smiles or sneers 
at the courtship between a younger man 
and an older woman ; forgetting that the 
dew is older then the new-risen sun, which 
woos it to his warm embrace; that the 
blossom is older than the west wind, which 
rifles its perfume. The idea is, that the 
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woman^ being the elder, ivill be too bold in 
her love, and thus at once lose all the charm 
of the bashfulness of yonthful passion. But 
nothing can be falser. The truth is, that 
the woman who has gained the love of a 
man younger than herself, feels, as it were, 
that she has for a moment eluded Time, and 
entered a supernatural world, where his 
laws are not known. She does not seize 
her happiness, as something to which she has 
a right, in the common course of nature, but 
as a miraculous joy, and a special benediction. 
But the opinion of the world was of but 
little account to Mabel and Frederick ; for, 
in the first place, they were in love, and 
heeded it not ; and, in the second place, the 
portion of the world with which they came in 
contact, was a humble world, which only 
canvassed the doings of Stukeley House and 
Belmore Hall, when the inhabitants thereof 
were out of hearing. So Frederick, un- 
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checked by sneer or remonstrance^ loved 
Mabel, because he was idle, and young, and 
flattered by a woman's notice ; and Mabel 
loved her cousin with a deep, burning pas- 
sion, which had begun in a feeling akin to 
love, but most unlike it. 

When the fever, to which we have before 
alluded, swept through Stukeley House, it 
had smitten it not only vrith death, but with 
change — a change so startling and apparent, 
that common-place people had noticed it; 
some of them attributing it to the mth- 
drawal of four happy children ; and some of 
them saying, in reply to this supposition, 
'^ No ! they didn't quite understand it." By 
which enigmatical and inconsequential, if 
not ungrammatical, rejoinder, they meant to 
imply that their profound sagacity had dis- 
covered a reason of a very different nature. 
But however this might be ; it is very certain 
that after this calamity, Mr. Beresford had be- 
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gun to lose the noble inheritance, which 
had descended to him from his mother; 
and that Mabel had changed from a buoyant 
girl to something which resembled, one 
might fancy, the ancient picture of the 
early womanhood of some female ancestor of 
her own. 

The evening was waning — the serving- 
man was bringing more logs for the fire — 
the sunlight had gone, and the twilight was 
filling the air with shadows, like the shadows 
on satin — and the old man still sat brooding 
over his wrongs by the hearth, and the 
lovers still sat in the deep bay of the 
window, lost to all consciousness, save the 
consciousness of happiness, and the know- 
ledge that the world was very fair and 
good. 

" Well, Mabel ! and how is my little girl, 
to-night ?" 

It was Mr. Mowbray who spoke ; having 
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heard from the old gardener that the famDy 
had come down to spend a few days at 
Stukeley House, he had taken advantage of 
his acknowledged position as * friend of the 
family,' to make an unceremonious evening 
visit. 

* Friend of the family !' There have 
been few families in respect to whom some 
stranger has not claimed that title ; and few 
families which have not suffered in some way 
from this strange piece of relationship. 
Family affection should be concentrated within 
itself, four square to all the winds of heaven ; 
taking example by the living rock, which 
cannot admit even the dew of heaven, with- 
out danger of being rent asunder. 

Mr. Mowbray took advantage, then, of 
the position which had fallen to him. rather 
than been assumed by him, since his earliest 
manhood, in the family of his neighbour, 
Mr. Beresford ; and treated Mabel as though 
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she were still the little girl whom he once 
constantly teazed and petted. And Mr. 
Frederick Beresford would, doubtless, have 
set up the feathers of jealous indignation, 
and displayed all sorts of contempt for the 
man who presumed to treat his lady-love 
with such insolent familiarity, had not his 
attention been wholly engrossed and ar- 
rested by the aspect of a young girl, who 
had entered with Mr. Mowbray, displaying 
all the signs of shy reluctance ; but who now 
clung to his arm with a species of timid 
temerity, which, to Mr. Frederick's own 
surprise, irritated him far more than the 
rights of old acquaintanceship, assumed by 
Mr. Mowbray, with respect to Mabel. 

" Mr. Frederick Beresford — Miss Helen 
Monmouth,'^ said Mr. Mowbray ; and then, 
turning away, left the two new acquaint- 
ances to make that voyage of discovery in 
the world of a new mind — a new soul — 
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which is generally undertaken with so much 
eagerness^ and usually ends in so much dis- 
appointment. 

The cunning eye of old age was upon 
them ; amidst the armies of shadow, which 
the flaring fire threw battling on the ceiling, 
the shadow of old Mr. Beresford hovered 
over the young people, as they stood at the 
further end of the hall, like a spectral fate. 
How short-sighted and weak are mortals 
who despair. Is there a process against 
you in the courts? — may not an earth- 
quake, like that of Lisbon, suddenly swallow 
up law-courts, judge, juries, bailiffs, re- 
Qords, pleas, indictments, and the whole of 
it? Are you mortally sick? — ^may not 
some new preparation of iron — some new 
application of galvanism — miraculousy res- 
tore you, as thousands of others have been 
miraculously restored? Have you lost a 
child? — may you not have another, fairer 
and more beautiful ? 
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A sudden change came over the old man's 
whole appearance, as he arose and welcomed 
his visitor, who had hitherto, taking advan- 
tage of his position as friend of the family, 
failed to show any consciousness of his 
presence. 

**I hope you are not talking over old 
times with Mabel, and teaching her to 
regret Stukeley House, past consolation !" 

" To regret a thing, is to have it ever 
with us,*' replied Mr. Mowbray ; and, as he 
uttered the words, a slight movement passed 
over Mabel's frame, such as might have 
given a careful observer the idea, that she 
had restrained herself, by a powerful eflfort, 
from throwing up her arms towards heaven 
in anguish. Leaving the two gentlemen in 
conversation, she turned slowly away 
towards the other end of the room, and, 
seating herself in the arm-chair, which her 
father had just left, bent over the fire — not 
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crouchingly as he had — but with a gaze and 
posture which wore an air of eager enquiry. 
The reflection of the flames, glaring over 
her countenance, seemed to have converted 
it into burning marl. 

An hour she sat there, struggling against 
the convictions of her heart, and declaring 
that there was peace when there was no 
peace — declaring that the pulse of her life 
beat full, when she knew, in her mmost 
consciousness, that her cheek never flushed 
with joy — ^her eye never lighted with tender- 
ness ; but as a species of lie, by which she 
attempted to deceive others, as well as her- 
self, that she was happy. And why was it 
so, she asked herself; ought not love to be 
all-sufficient ?— and did she not love Frede- 
rick Beresford with unwavering constancy 
—with almost desperate passion. 

An hour the two gentlemen were talking 
together at the farther end of the room. 
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which were as eager as their pride would 
allow, and as was consistent with the aged 
prudence of the one and the cool, clear- 
sightedness of the other. They were both 
hard, resolute men, by nature, and these 
characteristics were usually apparent in all 
that they said ; but, on this occasion, had 
any one acquainted with them stood near, 
he would have been surprised at the mo- 
mentary bursts of tenderness in which each 
seemed occasionally to indulge, almost in- 
voluntarily. 

They were speaking of Mabel ; and they 
spared a few moments from wasted lives to 
speak of her lovingly and truthfully. They 
perceived that there was some shadow over 
her whole being, which ought not to rest 
upon one so young ; and they were not too 
selfish to be grieved at this, when they gave 
themselves time to notice it. Following 
their own lives, as it were, with the memory 
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of what she had been in childhood, they 
found a capacity in themselves for gentle 
thoughts, of which they scarcely believed 
themselves capable. 

But even their momentary unselfishness 
was but a more refined species of self- 
seeking ; and they soon included Mabel in 
their long-accustomed system of regarding 
every one and everything about them as 
means to be converted as soon as possible to 
their own gratification. Her father thought 
that he loved her ; but, as the idea dawned 
upon him during this interview, that she 
might possibly be the means of saving him 
from that loss of position which for years 
had been the torture of his existence, he 
almost ceased to regard her as his daughter, 
and considered her only as a power which, 
rightly used, would place him in safety. 
Nor was Mr. Mowbray more generous. It 
had occurred to him, now that the dawn of 
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middle age was almost visible, that he would 
no longer delay to seize that triumph, re- 
garded so highly by dissipated men — the 
triumph of uniting unsullied virtue and 
unbroken youth with their own wearied de- 
pravity. And who so suitable as Mabel ? 
That she had known him when his life was 
as innocent as her own, was a more powerful 
argument with him than he chose to confess, 
even to himself. That a marriage with 
Mabel would relieve him from the necessity 
of enforcing the debts owed to him by her 
father, and also from the imputation which 
began to be whispered about the country- 
side, that he had ruined Mr. Beresford, by 
inducing him to enter into rash gambling, 
and speculative transactions, whilst he had 
taken care to secure himself from loss, were 
reasons which appeared to him of greater 
weight. 

And so it was arranged that Mabel was 

d2 
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to marry Mr. Mowbray. And through all 
that night Mabel stood gazing into the dark- 
ness, brooding over the hope which had 
seemed for a moment to be afforded her of 
fulfilling her life, and satisfying her heart, 
and which was now so suddenly torn 
away. 

As the miracle of day-break was once 
more performed in the heavens, she turned 
away from the sight, a desperate and a bad- 
hearted woman. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A WOMAN should ever look upon her life 
as the silken thread given her to string a 
rosary of tears. Let her be glad, if she be 
permitted to count the prayers of her heart 
by her tears, kneeling peacefully in the 
temple of religion, before the altar of hope. 

Mabel Beresford had now reached, or 
thought she had reached, the dead level 
of life ; she knew no hope— and, with a 
nature like hers, to know no hope, is to 
know no God. 

A tacit understanding — which owed its 
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birth to neither look, nor word, nor deed- 
had arisen between herself and Frederick, 
declaring that they were no longer to each 
other what they had been ; and this, not 
because Mabel was formally engaged to Mr, 
Mowbray, but because Frederick had made 
another step in the history of his life, and, 
having loved as a worshipper, was now ex- 
periencing the delight of being himself the 
object of such love. Girl as she was, the 
shadow of Helen Monmouth had fallen 
between Mabel and Frederick; and the 
sword which used to be laid at night be- 
tween the princess, and the proxy who had 
betrothed her for a king, was not a more 
complete separation. But, although, in 
reality, all had passed between them, in 
outward seeming, their lives were still the 
same ; for Mr. Mowbray was horrified at 
the idea of being suspected of either love- 
making or jealousy, and his courtship of 
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Mabel was almost wholly confined to making 
her occasional magnificent presents of dia- 
monds — to match her tears with. And 
Frederick had been so accustomed all his 
life to companionship with Mabel, that it 
never occurred to him that he ought to be 
less frequently with her now than formerly ; 
besides, he was her cousin. And as for 
Mabel, why, her love for her cousin was 
more passionate now than ever, for her 
heart was broken — and from the broken 
vase pours the wine most swiftly. 

So time went on ; and the summer once 
more hid the glowing sky with leaves, as 
a fair girl covers her blushing face with 
her hands ; and Mabel and Frederick lived 
a kind of Watteau life ; for, on the one side, 
there was a passionate love, which never 
passed the bounds of a certain rich for- 
mality — and, on the other, a youthful life 
and energy, whose very life-blood was 
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fraught with the ardour of romance, and 
which willingly showered a certain tender- 
ness around it, out of pure good will. 

But there is an end to all things ; and, 
one morning, Mr. Mowbray awoke with a 
strong conviction that Mabel's indifference 
to himself, and marked tenderness for young 
Beresford, should be at once sternly checked. 
Probably, one of those twinges which are 
such certain attendants on a life of dissipa- 
tion, had intimated to him that it was just 
possible a man like himself might be very 
unfavourably contrasted, in a woman's 
mind, with one whose life had been as pure 
as her own. 

" I will put an end to all this," growled 
Mr. Mowbray, allowing his thoughts to con- 
cern themselves, in a vague and unsatis- 
factory manner, with Mabel and Frederick 
Beresford. 

But Mr. Mowbray was no coarse rural 
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lover — ^by no means the man to remain 
perfectly blind long after neighbours have 
begun to smile and pity, and then, when 
at length aroused to jealousy, to burst forth 
in paroxysms of brutal rage. He could joke 
himself out of anger as easily as most men 
can be joked into it, and he took particular 
pains to accomplish this pleasant little opera- 
tion on the present occasion. 

In the course of the day he took an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Frederick Beresford, and, 
falling into conversation with him, turned 
their discourse upon the vastness and beauty 
of the universe — the mysteries of human 
life — and the grandeur of the incitements 
to the exercise of the highest virtue by 
which man is constantly surrounded. He 
then paused, to allow the full influence of 
that religious silence which ever sways with 
such tumultuous sensations the hearts of the 
young, when it succeeds the utterance of 
words of wisdom or truth. 
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Suddenly he resumed the conversation, 
" And when I think of the opportunities 
any man has of adding to the general hap« 
piness of the world, or of clothing his soul 
with the virtue of a single self-denial, I am 
positively disgusted with myself for the 
manner in which I have neglected such as 
have fallen to my share. Now, for instance, 
I am sure you will excuse me, Beresford, 
for we are old, and, I hope, ^ncere friends 
— here have I been taking advantage of 
certain circumstances to separate two young 
hearts, and selfishly to bind one of them to 
my own weary, worn-out life. But no, by 
heaven ! I will not do it — I will not blight 
your best and purest hopes, Frederick !— p 
you shall have your Mabel ; and, as for my- 
self, why, I suppose, I must just manage to 
ramble through this cold, desolate existence, 
as I have rambled through it hitherto**^-a 
poor, weary pilgrim — ^unless, indeed," — and 
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here Mr. Mowbray chose to give expression 
to one of those sad, sweet smiles, of which 
he was rather proud — " unless, indeed, the 
little Helen should some day grow terrified 
at the turmoil of the world, and be willing 
to fly from it to an old man's kindness,'* 
— and as Mr. Mowbray ceased speaking he 
gazed fondly on a spray of roses which he 
held in his hand, and which no resident in 
the neighbourhood could have failed to re- 
cognize as being from a noted bush in the 
Monmouth's garden. 

Frederick was thunderstruck and horri- 
fied. He seemed to himself to have been 
suddenly chained to some hideous corpse, 
froBd which it was impossible to escape* In 
the very flush and newness of his first love, 
which was in truth, for Helen Monmouth, 
he was reminded of the sentimental affec- 
tion in which, partly out of gratified vanity 
and idleness, and partly out of a general 
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affectionateness of virtue, he had indulged 
with respect to Mabel Beresford. 

The love of the young is very selfish ; 
and Frederick was very much irritated; 
and therefore, we should be sorry to repeat, 
since he is to be our hero, all the unjusti- 
fiable and ungenerous words with which 
Frederick endeavoured to rebut what Mr. 
Mowbray had chosen to infer. He brought 
forward, for the purpose of laughing at 
them, many of the little tender actions by 
which Mabel had first declared her love ; 
he attempted to caricature her appearance ; 
and to describe her during the long years 
which she had passed in weary loneliness, as 
a bitter-minded old maid, pining for a lover 
at any cost. 

Mr. Mowbray continued to smile, but 
Frederick felt that it was a smile like that 
of a winter sun, which smiles at the earth, 
not with it ; and he grew more and more 
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fiirious, unta at length he could no longer 
speak with even the show of patience, and 
he rushed away to hold a lover's angry 
argument with solitude. 

Will it look too much like a scene-shifter's 
trick, if we say that Mr. Mowbray had con- 
trived that Frederick should utter the greater 
{portion of his angry denunciation againstpoor 
Mabel, close to the conservatory in which 
he knew that she generally passed that 
hour of the afternoon? Really there is 
nothing improbable in this, for an angry 
man is blind, and a jealous one inventive. 
But probable or not, we need not defend 
the reasonableness of the circumstance, for 
it actually so occurred. Mabel stepped 
from the conservatory, dressed for riding ; 
her horse was waiting for her, pawing the 
gravel in the avenue, as though it knew of 
some buried diamond, worthy of its mistress, 
and would fain reach it. 
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" So, after all, Mabel, you see that you 
must even content yourself with your poor 
old worn-out Mowbray." 

" That has been settled already"' r^[)li6d 
Mabel, and as she spoke she struck the 
gentleman across the face a desperate stroke, 
that drew an angry a line there, as sudden 
and scarlet as the track of a September 
meteor. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! Ha, ha, ha !" 

Mabel and Mr. Mowbray started at the 
sudden, strange, and uncouth sounds, and 
looking round, beheld within a few paces of 
them, the village idiot, who had been 
rambling about the garden with his usual 
licensCi and had watched the whole scene. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

His lordship's appearance was very unlike 
the idea generally entertained of a belted 
earl ; twenty years, even, had elapsed since 
he had left off wearing stays. He resembled, 
in fact, an angry mouse, more than any- 
thing else, unless it were a grey rat, who 
had seen the world and fallen into decay. 
And he was blind ; not with the blindness 
of those whose visual sense is preserved from 
the distractions of the common things of the 
world, that it may gaze more clearly on the 
grand laws of harmony — and not with the 
blindness of those whose sight is taken from 
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them in this world, that they and their 
neighboors may learn that the sens« are 
not the only language in which heaven can 
converse with earth — ^no! but with a dis- 
graceful blurred, and blotted blindness, 
which was the result of disease — ^the ex- 
cesses of youth — the vices of manhood — and 
the follies of age. 

The Earl of Ankerton is thus abruptly 
introduced to the reader's notice at one of 
those moments of which his life was ahnost 
wholly composed, when he was in a passion 
— in a deadly passion — ^in a ra^g fit of 
wrath — ^which so completely pervaded his 
whole being, that the sight taken from his 
eyes appeared to have been diffused over his 
whole form, and to shoot vindictive glances 
from every portion of his body. He is 
standing in the hall of the residence of his 
solicitor, Mr. Bush, and enquiring for that 
gentleman. 
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"Gone into the country; and won't be 
back till Monday/* replies the clerk, ex- 
changing an amused look with the servant, 
who stands by his lordship's side half-sup- 
porting him. 

" Ah !" shouts his lordship, and shaking 
off the servant's arm, and flourishing his 
crutch in front of him, he rushes to the 
stair-case, and, clutching at the banisters, 
sometimes taking two steps, sometimes more, 
ascends them, very much in the fashion of a 
wounded, starving bear. Reaching the door of 
Mr. Bush's room, andopening it with a wrench 
and a jerk, he stumbles to a chair, with a 
sort of grunt, and sinks down, exhausted. 

Of course. Mr. Bush is in. 

A thin conversation about his lordship's 
health, and the opinion of the oculist res- 
pecting his lordship's sight, having been 
concluded, the earl proceeds to explain, 
somewhat unnecessarily, that the object of 
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his visit is money. Mr. Bush merely re- 
plies by an exclamation indicative of con- 
tempt and weariness, and devotes his 
attention once more to the business on 
which he had been engaged when his lord- 
ship entered the room. 

" I want some money — a hundred pounds. 
I must have it directly. Flyman and 
Good's man is waiting till I go back — Bush, 
do you hear me ? You can keep it back at 
quarter-day. What! the trustees have 

given strict directions ? D the 

trustees ! — curse them — curse them ! Why 
was I ever such a fool as to bind mysel 
down in this way ? Where's the money ? 
I will have the money ! Madame Vallance 
says she will have it ! I dare not go back 
without it. Only one hundred pounds — 
only fifty — now let me have it, Bush, there's 
a good fellow. Only fifty. What! my 
quarter's income due in six weeks — ^twelve 
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hundred and fifty pounds ? Tou lying dog 
— you scoundrel — you villain ! don't you 
know that I have sold it to Lewis for seven 
hundred pounds, and the quarter after that 
for six? I'm helpless and hopeless, you 
devil, am I — am I ?" 

Losing all self-restraint, as he uttered 
these words, the wretched old man rose 
from his seat, and, rushing towards Mr. 
Bush, made furious attempts to strike him 
with his crutch. Everything around not 
endowed with powers of locomotion, fell be- 
fore those furious blows ; and they only 
ceased when one sweep of the crutch, some- 
what wilder than the rest, sent one of the 
window panes tinkling into the area below. 
His. lordship then dropped his crutch, and, 
with one of those sudden transitions common 
to undisciplined minds, began to moan and 
weep. 

" I only want my own — I only want my 
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own ! Let me have all my estate to myself 
again, and I'll pay my debts myself/* 

Mr. Bush was taking advantage of the 
momentary lull to leave the room, but the 
earl, who had frequently acted the scene 
before, was too quick for him, and, nishmg 
to him and seizing him by the tail of his 
coat, went down upon his knees and re- 
newed his entreaties : " Only twenty-five 
pounds — only twenty-five pounds !" 

Mr. Bush was not easily shocked, but 
there was something in the blind old man's 
abasement, which annoyed and distressed 
him, and turning back to his table, and 
begging his lordship to be calm, and to 
remember his position, he conversed with 
him calmly and kindly, as he had done 
some scores of times before, on the state of 
his affairs ; at the same time, filling up and 
handing to his lordship a cheque for the 
required hundred pounds. 
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It is not generally known, but it is, 
nevertheless, the case, that many men have 
to be bribed to a certain extent before they 
will afford their solicitors information which 
their own interests absolutely demand from 
them. Extremes meet, and the spendthrifb 
is in some degree the most avaricious of 
men. Young Eapid's lawyer requests him 
to look through his papers for some memo- 
randum, and Bapid invariably demands, 
more or less openly, that he should be paid, 
as it were, for his trouble, by the advance 
of so much money. And of this peculiar 
determination to be paid for services ren- 
dered, the Earl of Ankerton had been the 
most notable example, and he bad de- 
manded, from first to last, at least five 
thousand pounds of his own money before 
he would complete transactions which bad 
been commenced and carried on solely at 
his own request. Mr. Bush was well aware 
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of the existence of this strange fonn of 
avarice in his client, and it is quite possible 
that the hundred pounds which he now 
handed to the earl, with every testimony of 
respect, had not been extracted from him 
solely by the earl's violence. 

'^ But seriously, Bush, what am I to do ? 
Madame Yallance says — , — " 

" I beg your pardon, my lord ; I do not 
profess to be a particularly good man, but 
I am advanced in years, as, permit me to 
say, your lordship is also; and I cannot 
refrain from saying, my lord, that I would 
much rather not hear anything about Ma- 
dame Vallance ! We are far from being 
young men, my lord — far from it 1 " 

" Pshaw ! what is a blind old bat like me 
to do ? I must have a housekeeper !" 

"Why not marry?" 

" For money, sir ? — eh, sir ? Do you 
tell me to marry for money, sir? — eh, 
sir?" 
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This was one of the very few points on 
which his lordship even professed to hold 
any manly or honourable sentiments. 

" Certainly not, my lord ! But it cannot 
have escaped your lordship's notice, that 
the trustees, into whose hands you have 
thought fit to place your estates, are bound 
to place at your disposal fifty thousand 
pounds, in the event of your lordship's 
marrying?" 

As the earl drove homewards, his carriage 
wheels seemed to roll these words into a 
sort of tune. Fifty thousand pounds! — 
fifty thousand pounds! As he sat after 
dinner, he found himself holding his wine- 
glass 'mid air, unconsciously, till his arm 
ached, pondering over these words — ^fifty 
thousand pounds ! 

^*Bush is quite right; I am really be- 
coming old ; and Madame Vallance is such 
a harpy. — By-the-bye, I wish I had had two 
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cheques for fifty each, instead of one for a 
hundred ; she'll insist upon seeing it. — Be* 
sides, fifty thousand is something to a man 
who has sold his next year's income, and, 
by heaven ! when I come to think of it, I'll 
get married ! ^ 

When the Eight Honourable the Earl of 
Ankerton retired to his usual ten hours' of 
weaiiness, and sleeplessness, and wretched- 
ness, and pain, he beguiled two or three 
dreary hours by concocting schemes by 
which he might deceive the woman who was 
the only thing he feared in the world, as to 
the real amount of the sum he had obtained 
from Mr. Bush, and two or three more in 
concocting a letter, which, in the course of 
the following day, was duly transcribed, and 
sent to its destination, and which was not 
without a certain influence upon Mabel 
Beresford's destiny. 
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CHAPTER V. 

F£BHAPS all persons have formd at some 
period of their lives, the idea that they live 
according to some settled scheme and rule ; 
and this idea is the cause of half the mis- 
takes, and most of the obstinacy, which ren- 
der human society so much of a failure. 
Some persons adapt that idea as an excuse for 
disobeying the charities of life, some persons 
as a reason for neglecting to inquire into its 
capabilities and duties. It is supposed to 
throw a religious veil over harshness, and 
give dignity to lives which are blustering on 
without thought or purpose towards etemityr 
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In early life, Mabel had grown angry with 
God. We would not speak irreverently, but 
it is the only way in which we can describe 
a certain phrase of mind, which is not un- 
common amongst passionate natures. She 
had grown angry with God ; perchance, be- 
cause he had taken from her in early life 
with one stern grasp, all the objects of her 
love. She recoiled from the fountain of 
love and hope, and power ; and yet the 
principle of religion was strong within her ; 
the consequence was that she grow as cold- 
hearted as a fatalist ; never murmured, and 
never prayed, never sorrowed, and never 
rejoiced. And from the suUenness of 
her spirit, fell a shadowy veil over her 
beauty, which to some persons, and Mr. 
Mowbray was of the number, had an ex- 
quisite charm and mystery. 

Mabel, then, was one of the persons who 
fancy that they conduct their lives accord- 
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ing to a settled scheme and principle. As in 
most such cases, MabeVs scheme or principle 
was very vague, and undefined ; but it had 
led her now to determine very decidedly, 
that she would submit to a torturing match 
with Mr. Mowbray; submit without a 
murmur, and enjoy to the full the anguish it 
would cause her. 

The world is large enough for any amount 
of sorrow ; it is not for want of room here that 
broken hearts emigrate to heaven. Mabel 
found ample space and food for her grief; 
on hill side, and in forest path, by the 
brook that is fond of talking, but has 
nothing to say, by the river that knows 
much, but bears it all in the silence, to 
whisper it at length to the heart of the 
great deep. 

In the mean time, Mr. Mowbray had 
found a new interest in life — ^hatred. At 
the period of our story, the idea which 
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cWefly occupied the minds of the upper 
classes of Great Britain was tnsuJt. 

Every age has been peculiarly interested 
in some particular subject. 

At one period it has been, dress. 

At another, Beligion. 

At another, commerce. 

At another, war. 

At another, locomotion. 

At the period of our story it was, In- 
sult. Etiquette and the laws of duelling 
ruled society ; between the black silk 
stockings of the master of the ceremonies, 
and the foil of the fencing-master, it ap- 
peared to have its whole being. To give an 
ill word in those days was to ensure a horse- 
whipping; whilst to receive one was al- 
almost equivalent to a death warrant. 

A blow from a woman's hand, indeed^ 
could no more be avenged by a man in 
those days than in these; but it meant 
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more. To receive one then was one of 
those misfortunes which, even against all 
the rules of reason, it is impossible not to 
consider a disgrace. 

It meant more, we say; and Mr. 
Mowbray fancied that the blow he had 
received from Mabel, meant that she had 
discovered a low and brutal nature through 
his air of high breeding, a course of crafty 
cunning in his career of graceful dissipation, 
a grasping at a final triumph over her 
&ther in his desire to obtain her hand. 

Mr. Mowbray was right; Mabel had 
meant all this. 



Mr. Beresford received the Earl of 
Ankerton's letter in due course, and re- 
ceived it with feelings somewhat similar to 
those with which a lady feels the first 
bunch of voilets thrown into her face at 
Carnival time — decidedly satisfactory, but 
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startling; and just tinged with a little 
bitterness. He had just sold his daughter 
for so much, and here was an offer of so 
much more. Of course, he immediately 
resolved to be off his engagement with 
Mr. Mowbray, and employed useless in- 
genuity in devising a means of so doing, for 
that wily gentleman knew of Lord Anker- 
ton's proposal very shortly after it was made, 
and voluntarily assured Mr. Beresford, that 
bitter as the sacrifice would be to him, he 
would never permit his own poor fortunes 
to be a bar between Mabel, and those 
higher destinies, which &c. 

When Mabel heard of the fresh engage- 
ment which her father had entered into for 
her, she was stupefied with amazement. 
She hated the thought of marriage with Mr. 
Mowbray worse than death ; but to be thus 
treated, to his knowledge, as though she 
were so much merchandize was more than 
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she could bear. It seemed to make her 
too contemptible even to walk in the great 
shadow of destiny. Besides ; when you 
have thrown yourself into an attitude to 
defy the lightning, you prefer that it should 
come from the quarter whence you expect it. 

**Well, Mabel! so the rich man has 
stolen my little lamb !" said Mr. Mowbray, 
as he met the young lady, a few mornings 
after the arrival of the Earl of Ankerton's 
letter. "When is the marriage to take 
place r 

His address was by several tones more 
familiar than usual, and there was a studied 
vulgarity in his manner and bearing which 
fell upon Mabel like a stab to the heart ; 
for she considered it an emblem of the 
estimation in which she must henceforth be 
held. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"What is the matter with that girl? 
she gets more strange, really, every day,'* 
said Mrs. Monmouth, a pretty woman of 
middle age, with bloom still upon her cheek, 
and that expression in her countenance and 
about her whole demeanour, which denoted 
a mind at ease, and speaks plainly the two 
words — self-comfort. Indeed, hers was a 
face upon which no earthly care seemed 
likely to leave its iron mark, unless it in- 
terfered with that. There was no depth in 
her eye, it was a pale blue, and had a 
shallow look, as though its owner could 
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never see beyond the surface of anything. 
She was now in the act of sorting shades 
of Berlin wool, with which she seemed 
literally surrounded* Her work was a chair- 
cover ; she had toiled through four out of 
six, and was rarely ever seen doing any- 
thing else : • she did not raise her eyes from 
her employment, but conliinued — 

" What is she gone about now ? She 
has hardly been in the room an hour since 
breakfast, and instead of sitting down 
there to fency-work, or any other lady's 
employment, she must scribble away at 
that desk like any banker's clerk. I wish 
she would be more like other girls of her 
age ; it is useless to fancy that a face and 
figure, admired though they are, can make 
amends for such eccentricity and nonsense : 
what can she be doing now, I wonder ? " 

This harangue, it appeared, was addressed 
to Emily Monmouth, her youngest daughter, 

VOL. I. F 
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a girl of sixteen^ who also bent over an 
embroidery-frame ; but as it was Mrs. Mon- 
mouth's habit, when she was wool^CEthering^ 
to chatter thus in a desultory way about 
whatever might be uppermost in her mind^ 
never getting heated with her subject, but 
ever cool and mild, taking her time upon 
each sentence, sometimes making a long 
pause in the middle-of one, and apparently 
contented if her work, or the room in 
general, were the only audience edified, 
often inferring a question, and ramblmg on 
altogether heedless of a reply ; it is not to 
be wondered at, then, that several mcMnents 
elapsed before Emily spoke, not feeling 
quite sure that an answer was needed at 
all, or that her mother had quite finished 
what she intended to say. 

Most people would have called Emily 
Monmouth a very pretty girl : she had her 
mother's sunny look, and would have been 
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exceedingly like her, only her eyes were 
two or three shades deeper ; her hair much 
the same, fair and glossy ; but her face was 
in sad want of that soul-speaking, ever- 
varying expression which characterized that 
of her sister Helen (of whom her mother 
had just been speaking). Her hair was ot 
a dark, rich hue, and she was the taller by 
quite half a head, which may have ac- 
counted for t^is in part, besides a deep 
earnestness in manner at times, and in the 
full, expressive eye and sweetly-shaped 
mouth, which rendered her truly beautiful. 
It may be that, fond as Emily was of her 
sister, this fact caused ever smd anon a 
passing shadow of the yeUow momtery 
Jealousy, to flit through her heart, but it 
never remained there long, for hers was a 
kindly one. There was also another cause 
which made her feel her inferiority to Helen, 
but this never roused that shadow ; she felt 

p2 
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that not only in person was her sister her 
superior, but in something far greater — ^in 
mind, the depth of which she was as much 
at a loss, or nearly so, as her mother to 
understand — ^but she was not unjust ; and 
while she acknowledged this, she silently 
wondered what could be the secret working 
of her sister's soul. 

^^ I think, mamma, that Helen has been to 
see poor Dick Carter this morning. I am not 
sure, but when I went into the drawing- 
room, about an hour ago, to feed my canary, 
she came in with her bonnet tm ; she looked 
very warm, and said she had walked very 
fast. I did not think for the moment but 
what she had been up to the hall for some 
of the jelly Mrs. Truman promised to make 
papa; only now I rfemember, last Friday 
evening, just before supper, I heard Fred- 
erick Beresford, who you know went with 
dear Harry to London, the next morning, 
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asking her to go and see poor Dick for him^ 
while he was away. He has never reco- 
vered that severe iUness from being upset in 
his cart, and breaking his leg, poor old 
man ! He asked Helen ; and, I remember, 
she promised to go and see him, and old 
Nancy Williams, too, George Beresford, 
who was standing by, said Mr. Sandford, 
their tutor, would go, he was surb ; but 
Frederick said he should feel much happier 
if Helen would see them too, particularly as 
(xeorge was going to stay with his sister-in- 
law^ at Brently Manor, for a week or two. 
He has ahnost as much faith in Gleorge as 
he has in Helen, I think. He said Mr. Sand*- 
ford had been such a short time with them, 
that, although he liked him very much, he, 
of course^ could not take the same interest 
in poor Dick as they all did; so Helen 
agreed to see that he had all he needed, and 
that Doctor Baines should be sent for, if re- 
quired, and -— — " 
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Here Mrs. Monmoath interrupted her 
daughter. 

" Why, surely, anybody could see to that ; 
they have a host of servants at the hall, 
more than can be possibly needed; tboy 
could have sent one every day to attend to 
the old man. Helen, if she does not mind, 
will entirely ruin her complexion by getting 
heated^in this way ; and then, I dare say, 
she went up-stairs and drank cold water, 
after a walk of eight miles or more in ft 
broiling sun. That is another of her pecu* 
liarities, — ^the other day, when she went 
with me to distribute the coal-tickets, I am 
sure at every cottage we stopped she asked 
for water ; and, from looking like alabaster 
when we went out, she came home with 
cheeks the colour of this,''^— holding up a 
skein of scarlet wool. ^^ My eoqsin f^mma lost 
a first-rate match I remember, by losing her 
complexion, much in the same mwner. She 
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had met Colonel Prim twice, and he had, 
undoubtedly, fallen in love with her. He 
had a splendid seat of his own ; but she was 
for ever getting into violent heats; and, 
after dancing and walking till she could 
scarody stand, would drink quantities of 
cold water. Once she took a severe inwai*d 
cold, and an eruption came out all over her 
£eu» and neck ; she never lost it either ; 
and, of course, the Colonel, when he saw 
her, was quite shocked with her appearance ; 
indeed, they said he did not in the least 
recognize her, it changed her so. I do wish 
Helen would take advice by that now, and 
settle more down into a reasonable being, 
taking more pleasure in society, and in 
scenes befitting her age and station, than in 
gi»ng to sit with an old disabled gardener ; 
she can save her money,'' — Mrs. Monmouth 
yawned-^^^ and send him a little occasion- 
ally — the same as we all did for Martha, 
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when she was ill — not that he can want it^ 
though, for the * hall ' people must pretty 
well keep him and his family." 

^^Oh! no, indeed, dear mamma/' said 
Emily, " you forget that proud young lady. 
Miss Mabel ; at least, she is to every one 
except Frederick Beresford." 

" Ah ! I was going to say, Emily, you 
are wrong there ; for Mrs. Truman once 
told me, it was quite disgusting to see her 
manners to him sometimes; she forgets 
Frederick is no longer a boy.'' 

"Well, but, mamma," broke in Emily, 
" I was going to say she never was seen to 
go near one of Sir Andrew's poor tenants, 
and there are so many; I am sure she 
would never allow the servants to go and 
attend to poor Dick, they are all quite 
afraid of her." 

"But Mrs. Truman has lived there so 
many years, surely she can, as housekeeper. 
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order the servants as she likes, or go and 
see him herself, if she pleases/' 

" She is very good in having many things 
made for him/* replied Emily; "but, of 
late, Sir Andrew has "been more irritable 
9nd fidgetty than ever ; he cannot bear her 
to be away from her rooms a half-hour, if he 
knows it ; and when the bad attacks of 
gout come on, she is the only person he 
will let go near him. Marion Grey told 
Helen and me so, the other night/' 

" Are they as fond as ever ? " said the 
mother, her ideas floating into another 
channel. 

" Oh, yes ! Mrs. Truman said when we 
went up-stairs to put our things on, she was 
sure that would be a match, and she was 
very glad, for Miss Marion was a sweet 
young lady. But, mamma, you said just 
now that Helen did not enjoy scenes fitting 
her years ; why the other night she never 
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sat down one dance, and was by £Eur the 
gayest there ; she danced five times with 
Frederick Beresford/' 

^^ Did she look very lovely ? did they all 
admire her ? I thilik it is foolish though, 
for any young girl to dance five times with 
one gentleman^ unless she is engaged ; but 
this is peculiar, so, of course, Helen must do 
it." 

^* Every one always does admire her," r^ 
turned Emily, ^^ except Miss Mabel^ and I 
overheard her say sh^ had too bold a look 
ever to be pretty, n^uch lesis beautiful as 
some call her. I certainly think she 
dances rath^ too much when she is out" 

The yellow shadow was glimmering in 
Emily's breast ; for Helen had beei^ the ac* 
knowledged belle of the evening; but auo- 
ther second and it was gon^, for the bright 
hue she called to mind on Helen's cheek that 
night, was the same her mother had des* 
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ciibed, after giving the coal tickets ; and 
she added, ^^ But Helen is different to any 
other person ; she says she does enjoy dan- 
cing so, and she looks as though she did 
with aU her heart; as old Sir Andrew said, 
what she does enjoy, she seems to enjoy 
more than otiiers, and she says always then 
her cheeks get hot, and her heart beats. 
That day she had been out with you, she 
told me she had never in her life enjoyed a 
day so mucbf for she had, though in a little 
degree, been relieving the distress in the 
worldt And after the ball on Friday, 
vfkm we were undressing, she said, ^ Oh ! 
Emily, I have been in heaven to-night, 
perhaps that is too strong a term, but it 
wild such true delight. J made up my mind 
for. a few hour9 to forget the misery of the 
tried ones of earth, my short holiday is over, 
and now I must recall to mind the scenep of a 
sterner kind, which, although sad to gaze 
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dieni 'liope,' and 'jo^/ md 'fibeitjt * 

"^ Wliy in tihe wDrii £d dhe wnfc to botiier 
hersdf about acoies of any kind at that time 
<^ nighty or I dioold ratibcr say morning? ** 
asked Mrs. Monmouth. 

''I said something to tiiat cfiect^ and 
asked her to make haste into bed, which she 
did, for she looked pale and tired ; and 
when we had laid down, I said, '^ Hden, if 
scenes are sad and stem, how can they 
bring ^joy' and * liberty?' * Do we not 
ready' she said. 'He whom He loveth, 
He chasteneth ? ' ' But why think of that^' 
I answered, ^you are not chastened, are 
you.' * No, dear Emily,' she said, * but 
it is not of ourselves, that we must only 
think, we are told to * weep with those who 
weep,' and *to mourn with those who 
mourn.' Our Saviour bore his cross for 
aU ; he shared a marriage feast in Cana, 
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partook of their meat and wine; yet did 
He not also share the widow s grief and 
desolation, administer peace to the sea- 
men in the storm, comfort and hope to the 
woman in her sin ? ' I put my arms round 
her, mamma, for I could not answer at all, I 
felt it was all true. She said my arm did 
her good, for she felt very weary ; and if an 
earthly arm could give such relief, what 
must the support of the Heavenly One be ?" 

" I dare say it is all very true, my love — 
dear me ! I have got this tulip wrong again 
— ^but I do think sitting reading to a 
dirty old man is hardly the occupation for a 
young lady, besides, I daresay he can read 
to himself/' 

" No, mamma, he told Helen he never 
could read very well, and his sight has been 
very bad ever since his illness." 

" But there are his wife and daughter. 
Surely Amy can read; she went to the 
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Sundaj sdHxd^ and, indeed, I heard IGas 
Brown say she was a reiy intelligent girl/' 

^^ She has so mnch to do — makes nearij 
all the honse linen for the ' Hall,' witii her 
mother, and takes in other phun needlework. 
She keeps the cottage in beantifal order, 
Helen says ; and yon see, mamma, Helen 
thinks differently to other people ; she says 
that reading to poor Dick is really more 
relief to him than anything she could give 
him." 

^^ It is this thinking for ever differently 
to other people that I complain of. She 
will be an old maid, with all her heanty, if 
she don't take care ; few men like a bine." 

Emily could not resist a smile, for Helen 
had just refused the attentions, very de- 
cidedly, of a young man in the neighbour- 
hood; and two or three others, she well 
knew, admired her very much already. 
Few could help it. But Helen was very 
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young, and the young man alluded to had 
not spoken to Mr. Monmouth^ but intended 
to wait patiemfy, hoping to win at last. 
As Emily smiled, she bent lower over her 
work, feeling that her mother was in the 
wrong, but that it was useless to argue 
when two minds were so wide apart as 

those. 

" T win go and see if she is lying down, 
for she is such a while upstabs ; but I 
don't think she would walk all round by 
the road; and if she went through the 
wood, it is not much more than half the 
distance^ and nearly all shade/' So saying, 
EmOy put up her wool and frame ; for she 
thought, when she came down, it would be 
nearly the dinner hour, and tripped very 
lightly up the stairs, thinking, perhaps, her 
sister might sleep after her fatigue; the 
morning had been a very sultry one, and 
she was not strong. 
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While she is gently torning the handle 
of the door, we will look in. A bright and 
happy-looking little room is tiiat, the sleep- 
ing apartment of the sisters ; it is over the 
back drawing-room, and the view firom its 
one large window is beautifol and exten- 
sive. First, and foremost, there is the 
tiny lawn of their own pretty dwelling, so 
trimly and neatly kept ; its bright flower- 
beds and countless rose-trees all in full 
bloom now — the piece of water now glitter- 
ing in the sun, freely supplied by the river, 
which winds picturesquely down from the 
chain of hills beyond — Helen's two .swans, 
the gift of Frederick Beresford, are gliding 
upon it majestically. The garden was sepa- 
rated from the large paddock at the bottom 
only by an invisible fence, and on the right 
side was a thick briar-hedge, so refreshingly 
green, and so even at the top — on the 
other side of which, was a famous kitchen 
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garden ; and then, at a little distance, com- 
menced a wood, intricate from its density 
in msiny parts ; and this extended for some 
miles along this side of the hills, getting 
higher and higher, till it terminated on the 
topmost in a large common, upon whose 
breezy heights it was Helen's delight, when 
she could reach as far (and she often did 
when staying a day or two at the *hall'), 
to sit and inhale the pure air from heaven, 
its calm invigorating and softening in- 



fluence. Then did her soul soar to its 
God, and pour out in rich tones of thank- 
fulness her gratitude and praise — for the 
bright things of earth, its trees and flowers, 
the birds' sweet song, the glowing sky, 
and, lastly, but not least, the sympathizing 
heart — for, when that is found, it is the 
world's best treasure. There was but one 
that she had ever found, and that only 
within the last few years — since her parents 
VOL. I. G 
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)iad resided at ^ The Grove ;' but more of 
that one anon. She dearly loved her 
brother; bis nature and hers were con- 
genial ; on many points they felt the same ; 
but his was not that one heart whose every 
echo responded to her own. 

But we are leaving Emily a long while 
at the door ; Helen was not lying dow% as 

she expected. And now, reader, with your 
permission, I will introduce you to my 
heroine. She had drawn a little table 
close to the open window, the Venetian 
blind was partially down, but the sun 
streamed in from one side, and lit up the 
little white hand and the head resting upon 
it| as with a glory. Her elbow was resting 
on the table, and, as Emily entered, her 
face could not be seen, the brow being laid 
iu the hand. She withdrew it, however, 
and looked up« And now, see ! is there not 
a world of nameless beauty in her coun- 
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tenance — ^beaatj which regularitj of feature 
alone could never give ? It is a fiGiyoared 
moment to behold her for the first time, 
now. As Emily entered, a thought, radiant 
and iHTight as a seraph's own, had crossed 
her brain ; it was hastily sent back to its 
fairy home, to be recalled and fostered 
another day. 

'' Helen dear, did you go to see poor Dick 
Caster?'' 

**Tes; I am very glad I went, too." 
Her voice was as fiill of feeling as her face. 
'^ I am so glad I went, Emily. He has 
been so bad all night. Amy says she 
thought twice that he was dead. Poor 
child ! — poor woman !'' The large eyes 
were very humid as they were raised to 
Emily's. 

" Do you think Frederick would like Dr. 
Baines to see him ?" asked Emily. 

"I went on there instead of coming 
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straight home^ which I think has made me 
so tired." 

^' Mamma seems rather displeased at your 
walking so far on such a warm morning." 

^^ Did you tell her the promise I made ?'' 
asked Helen. 

** Yes ; but she seemed to think there 
were so many at ^ The Hall/ who could 

have gone without any trouble." 

'^I hold a promise a sacred thing, Emily. 
If poor Dick had died, and I had not been 
near him, I should think mamma would 
have had greater cause to feel displeased." 

The eyes were brimming over now. 

*' Do not cry, dear Helen ; mamma was 
only afraid you would spoil your com- 
plexion." 

^^ A girVs complexion, and the life of one 
of God's creatures made in his image !" 
said Helen, a ray of indignant light flashing 
from her tearful eyes. 
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EmUy had sat down on the large old- 
fashioned window-seat^ and was gazing up 
over the ascending meadow-land^ and, fine, 
widely-extending park of Belmore — 'The 
Hall,' as it was usually called by the people 
in the valley and on the surrounding hills. 
When she turned her head again, the 
momentary glance of anger had subsided 
into a look of deep and painful sorrow ; 
but, as if she did not wish it noticed, Helen 
rose,^ and, folding her papers, put them all 
neatly into a little ebony box — ^her figure 
and attitude the while resembling, in state- 
liness and grace, one of her own white 
swans. 

" Is papa coming back by dinner time ?" 
she asked. 

" Oh, I never thought of that — I sup- 
Jose he is, for there were no signs of laying 
the cloth when I came upstairs." 
- " Harry told me in his letter," said Helen, 
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^^that he should come \>j that train to 

D J on purpose, and try and get papa 

to leave London also then, and not meet 
that Mr. Dureau again — as all the talking 
in the world could not alter the case, and 
only worries poor papa more than he can 
bear. I thought, perhaps, mamma had 
head this morning, for certain, if he could 



come." 



" He must be a horrid, hard man, that 
Mr. Dureau, if he will not give papa a 
little longer, for he seems so sure this in-^ 
vestment will answer, when the money only 
once comes to try it with.'' 

" I cannot bear to think of it," replied 
Helen ; " suppose it should fail, as so many 
of his speculations have, where will he be, 
not only with regard to Mr. Dureau, but 
with my uncle also ? How could he ever pay 
him all the money back ?" 

" It is no use always to look on the black. 
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side, dear Helen ; to use a favourite saying 
of yours, * he must hope for the best/ " 

" How kind it is of Uncle Monmouth to 
get this appointment in Calcutta for Harry 
— so very good — besides the loan of so 
much money," murmured Helen to herself, 
without regarding her sister's last speech* 
Emily did not hear her, for she was combing 
out her long silky curls, and seemed quite 
engrossed by her occupation. 

Mr. Monmouth had one brother, the 
uncle of whom Helen had just spoken. 
They had been brought up as gentlemen, 
or it would be in many cases a truer phrase 
to say, as fools, with the knowledge and 
understanding that they were, and ever 
would be, independent of the world, in a 
pecuniary view, having affluent fortune and 
good standing in society. After the death 
of their father, they went diflferent ways — 
both had entered manhood. 
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Henry, the eldest, married one of 
two sisters, co-heiresses, and Shortly 
after their marriage agreed with his 
wife, that her sister, Diana, should 
reside! with them. But the result pf 
t|iis arrangement was most fatal. The 
4etails were never accurately understood, 
but; it was well known how Monmouth had 
pined for a child tQ his home, and heir to 
his wealth ; and in what a miserable state of 
health his lady had continued since, her 
marriage ! often unable to fill even the light 
part allotted to her, Diana mostly heading 
the. table ; an4> indeed, as years passed, 
b^ing regarded more by the household as. 
mistress than Its unfortunate owner. It 
appeared, from after-tales, that .the poor 
wife felt this, more than one knew of then, 
but her great trial, was to come. She had 
been prevailed upon by her medical at-. 
tendant and his good lady, to go with the 
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latter a little tour, he, considering with some 
wisdom, that the change with care in travel- 
ling, might benefit her id ore than his visits 
and medicme, for her indisposition appe^ed 
chiefly on the nerves. It was a short time 
after her return home that a fearful con- 
viction burst upon her, too shocking in its 
details to relate. Suffice it to say, that the 
sqpirit which had entered this dark world 
witli her own, the same which had blotted 
her ohildhoodVpath, and dimmed her woman- 
Hood, and which in her great weakness she 
had not been able to dismiss, had now 
achieyed her foulest purpose and robbed 
her of her right. When the cruel hint was 
whispered to her by a menial, she silenced 
the informer with contempt and ang^. 
But when the truth glared upon her in all 
lis horror, she fell as one dead. Feeling, 
dormant hitherto within her soul, was 
rpused with full power then— her life wa^ 
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given over. Then did the husband curse 
his tempter. Love which had for, long 
been waning into pale indifference rushed 
back with warm fervour then, and with it 
remorse and shame. Her reason had fled ; 
for many weeks she lay unconscious — when 
her senses at last returned, she lay but a 
shattered wreck indeed. But she awoke 
to devotion she had not ever known — ^not 
even in her courtship — it was hers for ever 
now. Eepentance held him down, poor 
man ! and bitterly did he mourn the sad 
deed he had committed. When able to 
undergo the journey, he removed his wife 
to India ; she lingered one year, and died, 
loving her husband better than she ever 
had done before. 

John Monmouth had not, like his brother, 
wedded an heiress. At the age of two and 
twenty he considered that a good-tempered 
girl with a pretty face and lively chatty 
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manner, was the only appendage he required 
to render life very agreeable ; and it was 
not till after years that he fully discovered 
the want of the true pure metal in the 
bauble he had now. A deep reader and 
thinker himself, he had not looked for these 
qualities in a wife ; and that fortune which 
would have kept the family in easy inde- 
pendence with moderate expenditure, was 
well nigh exhausted by the thoughtless 
profusion of Mrs. Monmouth ; in vain he 
expostulated, her love of show and abhor- 
rence of being " out done," as she termed it, 
overcame any scruple; Mrs. Drew, her 
bosom friend and near neighbour, was her 
pattern in all things. Mrs. Drew gave 
three grand soirees each season, so must she 
— ^her carriage and horses must be in the 
same extravagant style; it was fruitlessly 
that Monmouth argued from their different 
means, how different their ways of living 
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should be. As we have seen, the end of it- 
all YfoSy that four years ago the Monmouths 
all left London to the great consternation of 
all their acquaintances^ and settled in the 
little villa called the ' Grove/ in * Belmont' 
valley/ near the town or rather village of 

D — '• — , in H shire. 

Mr. Monmouth was now a poor man, a 
good deal in debt ; twice had he written to 
his brother for assistance, and each time the 
loto had been granted. In reply to the. 
first appeal, the elder Monmouth had shown 
some sympathy, and begged his brother to 
accept as a gift that which he sent j but the 
second wore a colder import — there was no 
allusion to the money,, although the notest 
for the amount were inclosed, and also a 
letter addressed to Henry, Lis nephew, and 
only one, whom he had never seen. In thisp 
he stated that he had secured for him a 
very good appointment in a first-class. house? 
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in Calcutta, as accountant ; named the time 
he should expect him to arrive, and every 
particular. 

The time specified being the end of the 
year, there had been plenty of time for 
thinking and preparation. But before the 
second remittance was sent, Mr. Monmouth 
had been induced, encouraged by the first 
missive, to write for a much larger sum, to 
enable him to enter into a speculation which, 
if things turned but kindly on the great 
ivheel of uncertainty and chance, would 
have paid all back with interest. This was 
the business which detained the father and 
the son-in-law in London now, at the period 
I write ; and anxiously, oh ! how anxiously 
did poor Monmouth wait, and trust that when 
the money needed should arrive he might, 
like the shipwrecked mariner, make one 
more effort to save himself, and, what was 
far more to him, all he loved fi:om sinking. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was a lovely evening. The dessert was 
still upon the long dining-table at the * Hair 
when Henry Monmouth and Frederick Be- 
resford rose to go and enjoy together a long 
walk, and that communion of spirit which 
was so truly theirs. They left a cheerful 
scene, and those who felt tired, like Marion 
Grey, who had ridden some distance that 
morning with her betrothed, would have 
thought that moment as she did — that it 
was a pity to leave it ; George Beresford, 
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who Sftt at her side, would have given the 
same opinion, of course. He was not Fre- 
derick's brother, nor was he a grandson of 
Sir Andrew's, but he was the son of a dis- 
tant connection of Sir Andrew's, by whom 
he had been adopted, and had ever regarded 
the * Hall ' as his home. 

Sir Andrew's chair is wheeled round 
partially from the «table towards the 
long. French window opening on to the 
lawn ; the balmy breeze steals in, and just 
stirs the old man's silver hair: he has a 
countenance of benevolence, but the joyous 
light which once marked it has departed ; 
there are lines of acute suffering about the 
mouth, of mind and body too. 

" Don^t be late, my boy," said he, as Fre- 
derick opened the door. ^^ Be back in time 
for prayers." 

"Yes," replied the youth, very 
respectfully. "We are only going up 
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to, Dick Carter s ; Baines is afraid be will 
not last, unless a clumge takes place.'' 

" Let him have all he needs," said the 
old man, in a mournful voice. 

They are gone ; and now there are two 
at the table of whom I have made no men- 
tion. Miss Mabel is seated at the bead, 
little changed since T first described her, 
although she numbers nearly thirty summers 
now; still are there times when, in 
the flush of her singular beauty, she 
might be taken for little more than a girL 
The other was a boy about fourteen, of a 
most disagreeable mien — it is difficult to 
describe him — there was nothing in itself 
peculiar about him, and yet Ws whole ap- 
pearance was peculiar ; there was a Mnd of 
instinct feeling of dislike which you could not 
chase away, that took posssession of you as 
you gazed ; his hair was of an ordinary shade 
of lightish brown ; his eyes, a kind of hazel, 
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witb 'sometliing of a slight cast in one of 
them j but his chief characteristic was, that 
he iy[>peared to shun all observation. Ac- 
cordinj^j; soon after the young men had 
left the house, he sneaks from the table so 
quietly— nobodj seemed to see or hear him 
— ^puts on his hat, and is off also. 

This boy was believed to be the son of 
a distant and poor connexion of Miss 
Mabel'is, who had, about six years before, 
sent for him from Wales, and since his ar- 
rival he had been instructed by a private 
tutor ; and only quite lately that tutor had 
left, after striving vainly for more than five 
years to make something out of him. What 
little of good glimmered in the boy, he 
found was overbalanced by what he deemed 
to be some secret influence; but he was 
rather a tame man, with but little percep- 
tion in what occurred around him; and, 
although he freely acknowledged to himself 

VOL. I. H 
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there was some strange mystery at Belmorey 
he never could m any way unagine the due. 
There was one m that household though 
who strongly suspected it, and that was 
Mrs. Truman^ the housekeeper, an office she 
had held during the latter part of the old 
lady's lifetime, and ever since. 

We left our party in the long dining- 
room, the windows of which opened to the 
front of the old mansion ; which was very 
rambling, and covered much ground^ bat 
had withal an air of thorough English com- 
fort and good cheer. It had been Sir 
Andrew's practice until quite lately to keep 
up the custom of his ancestors, and dine 
with his family in the great hall, which was 
very capacious, and had a large beautifully 
painted window at one end, of the ^ Madonna 
and Child ;' at which, in his early childhood, 
Frederick would sit for hours gazing, fuUy 
satisfied that it must have been his mother; 
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she was so innch more lovely than any of 
the other portraits hanging round. 

Just now^ Greorge is assisting Sir Andrew 
with great care to cross the hall, to that 
suite of rooms to the left, from whence issues 
the sound of the piano, accompanied by a 
sweet mellow voice — it is Marion Grey's. 
Tlie old man is soon seated near her, listening 
with evident pleasure— it remmds him of 
by-gone years. She is a gentle, intelligent- 
looking girl^ now on a visit there. The 
young man is tall and fair, and he looks 
'good and true. His great uncle has edu- 
cated him for the ' bar ;' and before they 
can be married there is much to be arranged. 
Marion's family live ten miles distant from 
Belmore ; it is very numerous, but she will 
not be quite dowerless, for a maiden aunt 
has settled a small annuity upon her. 
They may not be very rich — ^but it is likely 
they will be happy. The windows of this 

h2 
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room open on to the terrace, irhich rahs 
along the whole length of the bnildmg, at 
the back ; it is supported by stone |nlhrs, 
and is like a colonnade^ tiiere being another 
terrace above it of the same lengdi, and aH 
the chi^f bed-rooms being on that floor^ 
many of them have egress to it in the same 
way. 

I mention this, for reasons which wiU be 
seen hereafter. 

Up and down the lower terrace, now, 
a ttoubled spirit paces. Mabel looks 
another being from what she appeared hatf- 
an-hour ago, her brow is contracted, she 
turns short round when she approaches the 
windows of the room where the trio are; 
her step is measured, and her mouth works 
as though she held inward parley with her- 
self. At length her speech finds utterance 
in a deep, low tone — 

** She shall never have him 1 but my plan 
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does not work yet — ^I hope he'll be in time 
and not play the fool by the way. I have 
tried liird to train the cub, but he don't 
answer my ezpeotation. I'll make him pay 
fin* hisi board, and his beirig too, ha, ha ! 
or, rU Ah!" 

Thiare was A shadow on one of the pillars; 
t^ Yoioe, raised in exclamation, ascended 
to tiie npper terrace, and brought down over 
the stone steps, in great alarm, good Mrs. 
Freeman, who, though in her sear and yellow 
lea^ was activity itself still. She had been 
jotting working there, a &vourite retreat of 
hers. 

^^ What is the matter, Miss ?" but her 
Ti»on told her. 

^'Oh! it is only nurse Carter's poor 
idiot, he has been wandering about here' 
these last ten minutes, and told me just 
nowy he had come to catch the t3light as it 
fen, that he might keep his . fairies white ! 
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Poor fellow I I think the moon is at its fulT, 
Miss^ that makes him worse.'^ 

" I wish, Mrs. Truman^ you would not 
encourage such people as that, skulking 
about the place/' retorted Mabel^ in her 

coldest tone. 

^^ Lor' me ! Miss Mabel, he has always 
been allowed to wander where he would^' 
ever since he could walk. You know 
Sir Alexander took him into the library, 
and gave him a glass of wine and a 
bit of cake, only last Friday. I am sure he 
would not like the poor child turned off 
now," said the housekeeper, with some 
spirit; ^^He knows that Mrs. Carter always 
thought it was through nursing poor Mrs. 
Felix in her last illness, and the sight of her 
dying, that made him what he is, poor soul !'* 
She turned to the idiot, "Paul, why don't you 
go home ?" The wide mouth opened wider, 
and the dull eyes looked duller still, " Why 
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don't you go home, my poor fellow ?" put- 
ting her hand kindly on his shoulder. 

" The white dove's out of her nest now; 
shell soon leave it, when '11 she come back 
to the ark ? Not till the tempest abates. 
Heigh bo ! heigh ho !'' And with the echo 
of his silly laugh, he ran away. Miss 
Le Mort remained staring in the direction 
he had taken, until Mrs. Truman asked 
with respect, " if she could get her any- 
thing, she looked so pale ?" She replied 
^^ Nothing, that boy startled me, I am 
better now,'' and walked into the house, 
by a door at the foot of the principal stair- 
case, up which she slowly mounted. 

The two young men took the path through 
the wood, which wound up the hill side, to 
Dick Carter's cottage. The sun was setting 
brilliantly, and through the foliage cast a 
heavenly halo. They walked on, engaged 
in earnest conversation, and as their energy 
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increased with tiieir theme, tJie gesture of 
the two were very Bimflar, and thdr dch 
portment akogetiier not unlike. Frederick 
Beresfbrd was ta^r by two good incbcif 
than fienry Monmouth, and deddedly bf 
far tiie more handsome, for there was that 
aristocratic bearing about him, which no 
6ne could mistake; it said plainly, ^ I am of 
high degree,' yet was there no false feding 
of superiority depicted in his manly features. 
He looked several years older than he was } 
indeed, any one but an acute judge o( 
character and its powers, would have taken 
him for the elder of the two. He bwe his 
height well, for his figure was developed in 
proportion, while that of Henry, from great 
delicacy of constitution, was still the strip- 
ling, although he was the senior, by three 
years. Their topic had been thdr approach* 
ing separation ; as the time advanced, 
neither of the friends would own to the* 
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other tioie pang it cost him. When the 
subjeot of Henry's appointment, and all 
pertaining to it had been exhausted, they 
spolce of the much wished-for ^despatch' 
from India. ^^ It will be due next week,! I 
airnH say about Wednesday," said Henry^ 
''Dii you hear that rustling, Harry?" 
iakei Frederick, ^^ that's the second time 
IVe heard it. ^No spies!'" he shouted^ 
tia lie darted into the underwood, thick on 
^ther side, but quite dense upon the right* 
He came out breathless five minutes after. 

^' Are you mad?" asked Henry, lauding. 

^I could almost swear somebody is making 
his way off on his hands and knees, by the 
movement of those bushes, in there I ^^ said 
Frederick, his face pale with excitement. 
. <* Why Fred, old fellow, you're getting 
oervouSi" laughed Henry, at this novel idea. 

"Not I. You don't know this young 
scamp, Malcobn, aa I do.'' 
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*' But we left him very busy eating nuts 
as hard as he could/' said Harry^ still 
laughing. 

'^ That is nothing, Harry. Once I thou^t 
I had left him safe in church ; when seeing 
your dear sister Helen turn deadly pale and 
go out — ^she was quite alone there — I left 
myself; to see if I could do anything for 
her. I found her seated just at the begin- 
ning of this wood, three miles further 
down ; and when she became better, and we 
were talking eagerly about your poor 
fether's affairs, and moreover about my 
own, in which there is much that does not 
satisfy or please me at all, who should I' 
see, on turning sharply round, but that 
young villain, just behind us I I told him 
rd wring his neck if ever he found himself 
in that enviable situation, as spy upon me^ 
again. 

" What a strange fency, to keep a low- 
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bom boy like that at ^ The HaU !' '' said 
Henry. '^ Better far have left him on the 
Welsh mountains. She might have ^ven 
his parents plenty of relief^ without bur« 
thening herself with theur hopeful son." 

*^ Perhaps she didn't expect such a bar- 
gam; but it is a mystery to me alto- 
gether/' answered Frederick^ shrug^g his 
shoulders. 

There was a long pause-— each seemed 
buried in his own reflections. At length, 
Henry broke the silence abruptly. 

"I tell you what — ^I really do think, 
Fred, if I were, like you, successor to 
Belmore, and. all belonging to it — ^and I 
fear it will not be long first — " He 
dropped his voice, and the other turned 
away his head. He loved his grandfather, 
he had been ' all ' to him ; and the thought 
of what must inevitably take place ere long 
always unmanned him* Harry's eyes were 
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aba ftill from syrap^tjiy. "But, really^ if 
I wexe javty aoid ther^ were those doxi^aitat 
there so dmgreeahle tq mfi, I should ts^' 
aa o^jKxrtunity of dpeakmg carefuUj t!d 
Sir Andrew about it At your age 
DOW, I think jou are entitled - to 
do so/' 

'^ There can be no alteration during his 
life-time — at leasts not with regard to Mifia 
Mabel. X would not ^ause him more worry 
than I know ^nd feet sure he already has^ 
for all the. world. I know what you wouH 
say,'' seeing Harry about to mterrupt hhn. 
^^ I did onoe hint that I thought he would 
be more — really master there, and haj(ipier 
without her ; and I s^e^ll never forgfet hit 
look as he replied—' You do not know 
what you are saying I' It quite silenced 
me. I thought it so strange. She holds^ 
undoubtedly, some unfathomable spell over 
him ; and I begin to feel belief in good 
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TmmBin^H 43tu^icionSy diat he owes her no 
end of money/' 

'* Money ! and he bo rich ?" 

'^ All is not gold that glitters, Harry/^ 
mi Frederick shook his head. 

" Well, there is one thing quite certain, 
from all accounts — that, however much 
yoa may share in the general dislike to 
i0r, she has a very different feeling towards 
ffou. EmOy quite amused my mother the 
cdSier day — girls will shatter, you know," 
seeing his Mend look a little annoyed. 

"Not an,'' said Frederick; "I know 
vne who is above it," 

Harry squeezed his arm. "We both 
do ; but there are few like her — although 
/, her brother, say it" 

" jDear, sweet Helen !" murmured Frede* 
rick. " Well, what was said ?'' he asked, 
smiling for the first time. 

" Oh, there was no harm in what the 
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puss said. She men^ related that^ when 
she was up there^ practismg duets with 
Miss Grey, the day before yesterday, when 
they^had finished, they went upstairs to 
put their things on; for, as you know, 
Greorge and Marion came back with Emmy 
to tea, at our house. They were both in 
rather a ' larky ' mood, as we should caU 
it, tiiese girls, I fancy-and, hearing some 
one in the gallery, Em (like her!) must 
peep through the crack of the door. Miss 
Mabel was hurrying along towards that 
long winding passage, leading to those 
rooms I have heard you say are never 
used." 

"No, they never are, nor have been, 
since my poor mother's death. My father 
and she slept there, and occupied that part 
of the house a great deal. My grandfather 
has never been in them since, I believe — 
although my mother did not die there ; she 
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died downstairs, in her easy chair— as I 
think I have told joo V 

<' Yes ; m that room quite at the end of 
the terrace — ^was it not? It is seldom 
opened, is it ?'' 

"Very seldom, and only by dear old 
Truman now, I believe. I see the window 
is opened always when it is fine ; and the 
other morning, when I passed it, I saw 
a little bouquet of choice flowers on the 
table. But something whispers to my soul, 
* Who put them there ?' Kate had been 
up to see poor Dick, I was told — that was 
enough. Now and then, I do go in by the 
window, and sit in that old chair ; but it 
is too much for me always to think of her, 
in her youth and beauty, sitting, as they 
say she did, at that window day by day — 
pining, after my poor father was drowned, 
till her heart gave way, and she was re- 
united to him, never to be so cruelly 
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parted again. Nurse Carter had not left 
her long, and was irettirning with her early 
tea ; «he heard a deep sigh, and the bright 
^spirit ^ed ! She was dead I — ^ad in h^ 
chair I Was it not shocking? I waA In 
my cradle at her feet, and, what loade it 
iwcorse, my grandfather was away on urgent 
imsiness." 

^^Dreadful!— too dreadful to think 
upon," said Harry. "I don't wonder ^ 
ihe rooms never being used. But I wap 
going to tell you, they saw Mi^s Mabel 
enter one of them, for they watched her 
down the passage; but, in turning from 
the gallery, she bad, of course, to pasa 
your picture (almost yourself it is so like), 
and they saw her stop and kiss the fore- 
head twice, and then march on." 

*' Never mind! as long as it is not the 
original." And they both laughed heartily ; 
but a shade of sadness fell on Frederick's 
brow, as he asked — 
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''What, in tlie name of all that's mar- 
v^Uotfe, could she want ih that rooih ?** 

^'Tftiat is just what HeKh said, the other 
night, and ' that it was Sacrilege for her to 
eiifc^^ such a h61y platie? '' 

"Bless her pure' heart!'' respottclied 
iVcfderick ; "who could speak like that ?*' 

Th^' bye-path the frieiids had followed 
had by this time brought them to an open 
gpiiiie of waste land ; trunks of trees, scat- 
t^ifed' here and there^ ishov^ed it. had for- 
rHferly been a part of the wood. This 
(Jobiiiitii^d for aljout a mile to the left, 
wBeb^' it w^ joined by the main road. 
Dick Carter's cottage was about midway, 
mSy therefore, was notir^^ in full view. On 
emerging from the wood, the two friends 
stood gazing behind them, in admiration of 
the'iJcSfee do^fn the hill, enhanced in beauty 
by the golden clouds from the sun in set- 
titl^. They were both attracted by an 

VOL. I. I 
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object bounding up from the road, in the 
direction of the cottage, with the speed of 
a greyhound; indeed, Harry concluded it 
was one, for he exclaimed — 

^^ He must have put up a hare or some- 
thing/' Then, a moment after, as it ad« 
vanced, he cried — " It's not a dog ! What 
can it be ? By Jove ! no man could run 
like that." 

"I do believe it is poor Paul,'' said 
Frederick. He ran a little way, shouting 
to him; but they could see, though at 
some distance, that the idiot intended to 
' avoid them, if possible ; he was rushing on 
as if for his life. 

" Stop, Paul !" cried Frederick, authori- 
tatively. 

The boy stopped. 

"Where are you going in such a hurry?" 
he asked. 

"The eagle! the eagle!" screamed the 
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idiot, wildly and breathlessly. '^She is 
sniffing for her prey! The eagle! the 
eagle 1'' 

" Put your arm in mine/' said Frederick, 
taking no notice of his excitement, ^^ and 
walk home quietly with us.'' 

" Ha ! where the white dove flutters ?" 
. " Doves are not white," said Harry, 
laughing. 

" Hush I" whispered Frederick. " Paul, 
who made this ?" holding up a wild flower 
— ^tiny emblem of a mind so endowed that 
it thrives without human culture. 

" Oh 1 isn't He a great King ? — ^hasn't 
He got jewels — that's all ! He'll soon have 
more — hts more! That's what I think 
when it's aU dark. They peep ^at me, 
there /" pointing to the sky. 

" Calm, calm ! Poor boy 1" — and Frede- 
rick drew him closer to him. " Tell me, 

i2 
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Paul, do you mean that the * Great King ' 
made this ?" 

The silly one took it, examining it^ 
closely; and' then, mth his vacant stare, 
gave 'a nodi 

Frederick thought he had thrown it 
away, and they walked on to the cottage 
in silence. As they drew nearer to the 
neat garden surrounding it, a middl^aig^d- 
woman, of clfean and respectiable appear- 
ance, opened the gate, and> curtseying^ 
said, wittia smile^:^ — 

"Thank you, dear Master Frederick, for 
bringing-my trnant back." 

Frederick did not answer, but put his 
hand in hers. 

" God blessf you I you look like Akrtd* 
night,*' she said. 

"That poor fellow runs as if he would 
break his neck, Mrs. Carter," said Henry, 
when they had entered the tidy little par- 
lour. 
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She (pu^bed W ^n into g ohauv put 
\mk the .Imk h^ .from his braw, iand 
iwiped off thje damp "with her ri^proB. ^^ fiit 
there q^oiet^ good hoy, while I take the 
jgeflijtlQKBii90 to i6ee father." 

iE^o^ hfi rose, imd followed. 

^"J^ind what your mother says, Paul," 
jSf^d Ffrederic^ ; he ^d ^ot Bpeik bu^ ocept 
^a@!^ thetfQ np ^ narrow simr. The door 
iC^ tlie roqm ])Q whioh l^e father lay, was 
opened gpxitly by Mr^. Carter, and a scene 
»ot wworthy of ia painter'^ art, was before 
them : — He was lying upon a bed white as 
ti^e d^Fen smWf his hair fteU back ii^on the 
pUloW, and almost matched its wbjiteneas; 
jbis kmd^ w&De 4ii»B^f and bis eyes raised 
t? ^eavi^j he looked like ixae of the ancient 
l>i*ij»rchs- A young girl ww kneeling at 
^ foot 0^ ^ bed| her j^e was not seen 
ifor ii was buried m her handa, and her long, 
iriic^ m\>wn hair hung in musses on her 
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shoulders, it had escaped the cotnb which 
secured it at the back, usually so neatly. 
Opposite the door another knelt, her eyes 
were raised like those of the old man, and 
her countenance thus seen, could never 
have been forgotten by the beholder : pale 
as a statue, with intense feeling, as from 
her lips, the words poured forth in gentle 
harmony: "Leave thy fatherless children, 
I will preserve them alive, and let thy 
widows trust in me/' Two hands clasped 
those of the old man, and a noble head was 
bent low. ^ 

" Master Frederick, welcome !" was mur- 
mured. 

His was a fine character! There was 
not a rough-skinned, hard-working hand 
on that estate, but what in any affiction 
his own soft palm would press ; yet there 
was not a single tongue which would, in 
lightest talk, presume even to abbreviate 
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his name ; and this was saying much, when 
we consider, that many of those dependants 
had held him in their arms, as an infant, and 
that he had passed his childhood and youth 
in Belmore. It was always ' Master 
Frederick,' never * Fred ;' there is much in 
this, it portrays a great deal — great love 
they all felt, and great interest for the 
poorest among them — ^for the orphan boy, 
who should e'er long, govern them and 
theirs, * the monarch of all he surveyed ;' 
but those feelings were accompanied by a 
genuine reverence, which his deportment 
ever called forth ; it was no look of pride, 
but an innate something in the speaking eye 
of his most classical face, which made one 
feel little beside him, and that his mind 
must have been shaped in some superior 
mould. 

While the prayer continued, the idiot had 
remained standing at the door, his meaning- 
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le^ stare fixed on Helen. When she h«kd' 
lisexi ^ojQQL he;* kn^es and ^haken }f»si^ 
vrith Frederick; he held out his ff^ 
hnyfjxj on,e to be sh^aken too ; sh^ toffk it 
kindly and said — 

*' jPanl, thej'e ar.e some friends of jfffijc^ 
on the drawers. I gathered them as I cam^ 
along." 

pe did nqjt move his eyes from her j^c^ 
and she, concjluding he did not under^t^i^ 
her, pulled him to the hxinch of beautifiiji 
wild flowers in a tiynbler of wajtef^ and 
before she could prevent hi^, he had px^t 
them, wet as they w.ere, next to his ba^e 
chest ; in doinjg so, a crushed flowjer fell, 
if was the one Frederick had gathered — he 
pointed to where it lay^ an^ c^iUng out, 
^f It shall rise again !" ran out of the room. 

The sweet gentle girl whom we mentioned 
kneeling by the bed, and now so tenderly 
raising her father's pillow, was hi^ ovlj 
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child beside poor Paul She turned round 
uneasilj; to impress silence upon her brother, 
lest his shrill voice should disturb their 
tather, and overheard Henry say to Helen, 
" I never saw him so unintelligible," as he 
picked the flower up and put it in the water. 

And Helen answered in the same low tone, 
"He is very strange to-night — ^but his 
words always seem to me like prophecies." 

Amy now repeated, very joyfully, the 
gOfSld ^idi^gs J)f. BaiAes had gly^ t^em 
Ijbiat 4^7^ (th9.t ^e cojns^dered all danger 
ov<er^ f^ oijy re3t and ,care ;was nee^e^ to 
WS ^e patien|; r9imd. 

After reni^ning a little while lopge^ ^ 
Ijhe Qpttage, our party, in cheerful discourse 
i^aced jlheir steps 'homeward. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

At the extreme end of the valley stood the 
church — a quaint little edifice, and covered 
with ivy. You came upon it suddenly, for 
the road turned abruptly to the right, and 
ascended all the way till it reached the vil- 
lage of D . The wood ran along for 

some distance up the hill, proceeding from 
the valley : there was a gate opening into 
it just opposite the church, and this was a 
favourite resort of many a rural couple after 
service on a Sunday. About a quarter of a 
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inHe np the road^ was situated tlie house of 
the incumbent, Mr, Graham, a good and 
worthy man, much esteemed by all who 
knew him ; so, indeed, were all his famUy 
— ithey were respected and loved by the 
parishioners. It was this gentleman's son 
who had, not long since, proposed to Helen 
Monmouth, and had been, as you may re- 
collect, rejected. ^Even in a small place like 
this, with so few inhabitants, there was no 
lack of scandal. Many considered Mr. 
Graham ^ high church,' some went so far as 
to say they suspected in heart he leant 
towards Eomanism ; yet he never deviated 
from the simplest form of prayer — and our 
church prayers are so beautiful in them- 
selves, they require no ornament to their 
sweet simplicity, for they speak all the 

heart can have to say, or the soul petition. 

^^ • 

Perhaps these opinions had originated in 
the fact, that Mr. Graham was Sir Andrew's 



.dtiief friend^ l^iat ilie oftqiii j^assed rl^oivrs ^at 

rf;]iie B^, and (the ^owl^dg^ ,t)mt ,the Beves- 

fi|3)rd famUy jlwd h^e^i for ^g^nemtions p^t rof 

;i;he Eoman Catholic j^hj 30ine .cpnpl^fljsd 

^aj; S^ .4^#?w Md ^e m^^e, jf^vdj 

beoaji^se i^j Jbad J^ejisr steen ]tii^ ^t iQbj^rch 

.•r-rrpU4^e4ueQ]^bers,0|f ]^s ]ioui^bold attc^^i^d 

,regvi^fi^ly, The ^chuccjbj, jencirokd J>y ,its 

^eacefjjj graye^y^d, yras a .prejity w<^ ip- 

^eres.tiag object ^ you tijirned frpni the 

yalley ^p %q high road, bujt any admiiia^tipn 

yoiu Jpigl?* feel was ;a li|;jtle dftpped J)y ^e 

m^t of ^ ^m^J}, i^^jl^^Qpkij:^ alie-];io\i9ey 

j^isifc at jthe xsorner of tb^e tWOTng to 4he 

x;ig^. Ijt looked put of pJ#cp there. So 

jthppght jtl^? j?tWig^ who ha(J been ^jijOAd- 

ijipig g^z^ig $t jthe ehurd^ for SQme mii^^s. 

He Ipoked dust^^ $is #iou^^ }^ had ]iK^^d 

far. The f^t landlord had bQ^ to the dg^pr- 

way itiyice to look at ihw, wondering if. Jie 

was jgpmjipg w to 1*?^ a * gljass j' biit ¥s 



s^bBd' But^i^ bt^bgfat' hi^ to the conclu- 
shUy tliirt tb'e strtoger; although he did not 
loot a ''rich' getttletiian, was a 'cut too 
high ' for his domam, and that he was very, 
lifefeiy ^ing on to the '*Blufe Boar' for his 
dillttlsr. Efe was vely* ungenerously send^ 
ing^ him and- thie ' Blue Boar ' tbgethbr tb 
thfe-vei^ ^i*st and wWinest plitcel he could 
thiiA* of, whfeii the ullfcoiiscioui^ pertbn 
crtfei^ thfe i^d, and' sfedted^ himself oii ^e 
wooden Ifttibh oiitSdei 

'*'Cfto I have thej^?^e«ir(5^of gittin' your 
hoiiiofi* suimmat by W^y of refreshin- ? " asked 
tb^' landlord. 

He hiad rolled rttlhfer than wialked to the 
d6#, his ^idth- looKng too' much fol*- his 
height. Hfe had^udi al jolly, good-humoured 
fa(5^ thfal it sefetned impossible to feel ailgry 
witb himj even for persisting in remaining 
whetie he was; Mr. Griaham had tried in 
vain to get rid of him and his noisy abode 
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from that spot, offering him very liberal 
terms; but the house was bis own, and he 
would not * budge/ as he said, for any 
' parson.' 

^^ I am obliged to you," replied the 
stranger, who was a tall, solemn-looking 
man, perhaps about forty years of age; 
" Can I have a chop or something here ? 
I have walked a long way, and the inner 
man* requires satisfying — the outer one is 
thoroughly so by your country around/' 

He spoke slowly, so precisely, that the 
landlord, who had supposed him an artist 
before, and about to sketch the church, 
fancied he must be a methodist parson. 
The former conjecture proved right as far 
as he could judge, for the gentleman handed 
him a rough sketch he had made, and told 
him he must be served as soon as possible, 
for his time was short, having to travel 
some miles by the train which left D 
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in two hours time ; it was then nearly tvo 
o'clock. 

^'I will see what can be done, your 
iMKmr, but we don't do much in dinners 
here— we ar'n't had our own yet to-day, for 
my old woman's got a large wash." 

So saying, the landlord retired through a 
door at the back of the bar; there was 
another on the right hand; and, as the 
stranger entered, he noticed the word ^ par- 
lour ' in large letters above it ; he peeped 
in ; it was a long, low room, with a sanded 
floor, there was a table in each window, both 
of which looked on to the wood; it was not 
empty, there was one occupant, a gaunt- 
looking man, with a slouched hat very much 
over his eyes ; he was smoking, and, from 
time to time, knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe in a moody way against the bars of the 
grate, and re-filled it, mechanically it 
seemed, frequently spitting into the fire, 
although there was a spittoon at his feet. 
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Tf he hew-comtei^ Was^ riotf tiKen with his^ 
appearance ; and, when the landlord i%^' 
tUttied, after statiri^ thai' hi* ^mi*iis ' was 
just' preparing th^u:^ owtt- m^fel d^ * bifflerf 
beief, greens, and ttlteW, if that 'ud suit M# 
honor/ he rieplied in the ftflfematiVe/ aiiff 
asked if there was no otliei'' room* wh6ifein 
he could dine. 

' r 

" I am sorry, ^ ybur hbfaior/ that oiir beift- 
pffl^lour is' particuMy engaged' jtisf ribwj" 
(it was a bouncing fib; thrit' beings the oifly^ 
one the plkce posSefssed) "but youH be all' 
to 3^6urself ther6, sfr, in that 'ere window-^ 
ii^ wibii*t be long a' cbmin'; but itiy i^ii, 
who weVe a brin^n' tip tc/ thfe'- ' waitltf^ 
liiiif, hiftS been to D "^ ^y oi aPhttWtod, 
heVaclfeanin* of himself tcf attend tc/'ye.^ 

This litirigry travellcff sug^eSt^d that he? 
could dispense with this cefreWtthy, if th^ 
landlord would just put it on the table, as- 
he was in such a hurty. 
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He replied, grinning, " That he was a 
good waiter when he was young, bat he was 
so corpulent now, he should be twice the 
time that his son would be a-doin' of it/' 

The poor gentleman, seeing there was no 
help but to wait patiently, by way of pass- 
ing the time, asked the host how many 
children he had. 

" Oh ! only Am, thank my stars," was 
the answer, **it's hard enough to keep one, 
sir, in these here times/' 

^* That is a very wrong notion," said his 
auditor, more solemn than ever, shaking his 
head as he spoke, ^^ we are sent into the 
world, my good man, to accumulate — to 
multiply. 

" Certainly, sir — certainly j your honour," 
promptly returned the landlord, looking 
quite humble and penitent for the erroneous 
opinion he had given. 

A greasy-looking female head, surmounted 

VOL. I, ' K 
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Dy a cap which had once been white, was 
here introduced in the door-way. 

^^ Just go and thrash that rascal, father, 
will you ? I've had to wash them greens 
myself, I can't get him down. Sam !'' she 
screamed, ^^ there's all the clothes a boiling 
over — come and help with the dinner, you 
young jack-an-apes !" 

" Sam ! Sam ! come down," called the 
father, " the gentleman's a waitin'." 

" All's serene," was the rejoinder from a 
shrill, impudent voice upstairs; "I must 
sew on these here buttons, I s'pose, first, or 
maybe I'll astonish the native !" 

*^ You see, sir, we bring him up useful," 
said the complacent father. 

" I hope he will not be long," answered 
thie hungry traveller. 

He had not to wait much longer, for the 
boy in a few minutes laid the cloth, and 
verified his father's assertion that he was 
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much quicker than he could have been, and 
the stranger sat down to his meal He 
glanced now and then at the man by 
the fire, who sat silent for some minutes 
longer and then walked into the bar, 
and looked at the clock ; he seemed 
waiting for some one, and at last, by his 
restless movements, appeared getting impa- 
tient ; there was a something so forbidding 
about him, that the solemn gentleman had no 
inclination to address him. At last he rang 
tixe little bell beside him, for the boy to clear 
away, and let him know what he had to pay. 
He was startled by a burst of uproarious 
merriment from the man at the fire. The 
boy who was thick-set like his father, 
and bid fair to be as big by-and-by, ap- 
peared from a door leading to the kitchen, 
at the further end of the room, with a cul- 
lender on his head dripping with green- 

k2 
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water, and his mother's gown and apron on- 
He was a most comical imp, and showing off 
now in all the love of foolery, he was 
bustling up to the table to clear it, with 
every antic he could think of, as he after- 
wards said, " to astonish the grim old cur- 
mudgeon's nerves, and digest his dinnerTor 
him ;'' when the noise brought his father 
from the bar. 

He was going to join in the mirth, when 
he was checked by the grave wonder on the 
face of the strange gentleman, which in fact 
added to the merriment of the others ; get- 
ting up his ire, he demanded, angrily, 
" What the fool was about ?'' 

*^Get out with you this instant ! I'll teach 
you how to behave before your betters !" 
So bawled the landlord, rolling after his off- 
spring as fast as his proportions would allow 
him. This the boy thought, truly, the most 
ludicrous part of the scene, and gave his 
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father chase roand the room, dodging him 
about, and encouraged by the hearty laugh 
of the smoker, and the faint smile glimmer- 
ing at last upon the face of the other, went 
on, till the landlord sank puffing and breath- 
les into a chair, trying in vain to get out 
invectives against his unnatural son. 

The boy soon disappeared with the things, 
and the traveller succeeded in gaming the 
attention of the host, saying that he wished 
to have his little account, that he might be 
off on his way. 

While waiting for this account to be made 
out by the unintelligible hand of the disor- 
dered landlord, a man entered, evidently 
the one expected by the other. If the for- 
mer was ungainly in appearance, this one 
was ill-looking indeed ; there was that ' ruf- 
fian air' about his visage and muscular 
form, which made one shrink at his gaze. 
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" How very late you are, Bill ! '' was 
the greeting he received. 

" I'm tired — and the first thing I do, '11 
be to wet my whistle." 

" Have you walked all the way then ? 
you said two o'clock, and it's past three now." 

^*Well, what the was the use of 

my coming on, unless I — " 

" Hold your tongue ! " hissed the other, 
pointing over his shoulder with his thumb. 

There was a pause, and our stranger could 
see that they eyed him curiously. He paid 
what he owed and departed, saying to him- 
self, " These men are after no good, I 
shouldn't like to take this walk to-night, 
after dark." 

During this time the late comer had 
taken a long pull at the tankard set down 
before him by the knowing Sam. 

"Now for the news !" he exclaimed. 
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'^ Oh ! I suppose it's much the same as 
usual/' said the other sulkily, " next week, 
or the week after." 

"Are both those doors shut?" asked the 
first speaker, rising to see that they were so. 

" No by !" uttering a terrible oath. 

"/f has arrived! they will receive it to- 
morrow evening." 

" By Jingo— well done ! Are you quite 
po2 about it ?" 

" Poz and no mistake, the name and the 
foreign post markJ*' 

** Bravo ! how I should like to have seen 
you in your toggery," said the other. 

** I did cut it, ratheTy I can tell you — 
and now, my part of the job's performed, 
I suppose I'm to cut my Mucky,' and 
betake myself to the shores of France as 
speedily as possible ?" 

" Those are her wishes, her commands^ I 
should say," answered the other. 
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'^ Well, . I wish we could have gone 

together, it would be more pleasant." 

^'If I were you, I should be glad 

enough to get away now. I wish I were 
clean out of it, that's all I know; it's an ugly 

job." 

^* Yes, ugly enough in its way, because 
there's no game in it, and we don't know what 
cause we're working for." 

" Cause I why a good reward, I'm sure/' 

" Yes, but mine's the leasts and I think I'm 
entitled to as much as either." 

*^Well, well man, you'll not hurt," 
answered the other, in a coaxing tone. 
" I shall go up there to-night, of course, and 
say all I can for ye. Ah ! that reminds me, 
has the letter been posted for her ? " 

*^ All right, trust me for that, and it's all 
I've done makes the real spring of the plot." 

"Well, I'll get more than the agree- 
ment said, for you, if I can," answered the 
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other, ^^In the mean time, make a good 
meal, and get away as fast as you can/' 

"But is'nt that cub coming?" 

" Yes, I expected him at three o'clock ; 
but did not tell him before that, because I 
thought it best to chat without him." 

The other looked as if he didn't agree 
with him ; he rang the bell, however, and 
ordered his repast to be brought in immedi- 
ately, and had hardly began, before Mal- 
colm Lee was to be seen opening the gate 
from the wood. 

" He was down here last night," said the 
bst speaker, and told me from what he had 
overheard on his ^ watch,' as he calls it, that 
they did not expect the despatch before 
next week." 

" Well ! " said the other, with his mouth 
full. " I should think the young woman had 
received the letter by this time, telling her 
of the dear boy's mother's danger and desire 
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to see him before she dies. Ha ! ha ! ha I 
and so yoaVe going to play Romeo and 
Juliet again to-night. If I were as good- 
looking as you/' continued he, laughing, 
** I'd make something out of that." 

" Hold your tongue ! " was the reply. 
" She has always behaved well to me and 
mine, and I will have no more of this." 

*^ I meant no ill, comrade," said the 
man, apologetically, as the youth entered. 

They both rose, and asked deferentially 
how he was. 

" Bring in a pint of brandy, Sam," said 
Malcolm, " and then I want to be quiet, 
and arrange some matters with these two 
good men who start for Wales, my dear 
native place, to-morrow. I have had, or at 
least, my bene&ctress, has had a letter this 
afternoon, informing me of the dying state 
of my mother there. And 1 hope to get 
there soon after them myself. Morgan, I 
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ean trust to jouy having been on cor estate 
so long/' he addressed the man who had 
been waiting there. This speech was 
evidently intended for the ears of * Sam/ 
why had lingered to catch all he coald, and 
then went into the kitchen to say, ^that of 
all the young squires he had ever heerd on, 
Master Lee from the ^ haU ' was the most 
crack, that he never forgot his old friends/ 
and ^ he should think Wales must be a much 
better place than England, anyhow/ 
When the door was shut upon the two, 
there was much said and arranged, towards 
the completion of the villanous scheme they 
were engaged in, at the head of which, per- 
haps it has been already seen, was Mabel 
Beresford. The man, whom we described 
drinking was he, whom the boy beUeved, in 
his heart, to be his father, he had lived with 
him from his birth, till he was ordered to 
England, and Miss Mabel ever spoke of him 
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to the boy as his father. Some months be- 
fore the present period, she had sent for this 
man, under the pretence to Malcolm, that 
his love for him, was so great, he could not 
live any longer without seeing him ; the boy 
attached to him at his early life, poor and 
wretched as it had been, and quite unfit, and 
averse to the sphere in which he now 
moved, was soon bound to strict secrecy re- 
garding the man, and never addressed 
him as ^ father,' but as * Morgan,' only 
meetmg him in his poor lodging, or in 
the ale-house where they now were. He 
had been brought up in cunning — there had 
never been a saving hand to shield him 
from the wreck to which he hastened. 
The ascendancy the wicked woman whose 
passions form this epoch of our history, had 
gained over him, cannot be wondered at, 
when all the circumstances are considered. 
During his sojourn at Belmore, he had had, 
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by degrees, instilled into him the same spirit 
of revenge against the Monmouth family 
which actuated herself — only on a very dif* 
ferent footing, in reality. He had been made 
to believe that a great wrong had been done 
him, or rather, his parents, from which he 
suffered now, by this family — that all their 
poverty might be traced to that, and that to 
prevent them from receiving what ought to 
belong to him, was his just right. Workmg 
as she had done upon a naturally vindictive 
spirit, she had fully gained her ends. 

K such a holy thing as love could find 
admission into one so lost, it had rivetted 
its chain in Mabel's heart with iron strength 
for Frederick Beresford. The feeling was 
not love, in its own soft light, it 
was a burning fire— it fed upon her being, 
and gnawed her reason. She was a 
woman whose passions were deadly — she 
had no power over them, nor had she 
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sought for any, from the only source from 
whence it flows. She ftdly believed that 
he^ and Helen Monmouth, were secretly 
betrothed — no word had passed between 
them of such import. Yet, she was right, 
for the eye had told what the tongue had 
not dared to utter. And, in her soul she 
swore, they never should be one. The only 
chance, she thought, under which they 
could ever have been united, was this pre- 
meditated undertaking of Mr. Monmouth's, 
which, from all accounts, would prove a 
fortune could he secure enough capital to 
embark in it. That evening, at dessert, Mabel 
handed to all round the table, a letter 
which she had that day received from 
Wales. It was written in a common, but 
neat hand, informing her of the danger- 
ous illness of Malcolm's mother, and she 
asked Sir Andrew's opinion about sending 
the boy oflf at once, as delay might be fatal. 
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He, always the first to accede to good-feeling, 

urged the step she proposed. 

« « « « * 

It was late, about twelve o'clock, per- 
haps, for all was dark about the place, 
and every light seemed extinguished. 
There was a closet in Mabel's room, leading 
into another large one, and this opened into 
the room, down the passage we have spoken 
of, and seen her enter once before. Her 
shutters were shut, bnt her light was burn- 
ing, and she was standing in a listening at- 
titude, attired as she had been when she 
left the drawing-room more then an hour 
ago ; presently she heard something for she 
stole gently through the closets and entered 
that chamber. There was a form close 
against the long window, on the outside, 
she opened it, and admitted the man Mor- 
gan. 

There, in that room, hallowed by the love 
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of two of God's chosen, did these wicked 
ones plan their infamous designs — in the 
dead of night, all sleeping peacefully around 
tiem, did these evU spirits hold continual 
conference. Their mutterings could not be 
understood but to themselves — sentences 
here and there might be defined. " Pantry 
window,"* " he can just get through it," 
" don't leave him till he's safe off," " money 
shall be faithfully sent." 

The window was silentlv closed, and the 
woman trod stealthily back to her room — 
to sleep? — Ah ! no, — to pace the room dis- 
tracted with suspense. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A FEW days after the events related in the 
last chapter, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, the little party at the Grove were 
just preparing for a walk to Beknore, when 
Frederick Beresford arrived with the pony 
phsston ; ^it was very warm, and he thought 
the walk would be too fatiguing. They 
enjoyed the drive very much, Harry sitting 
on the box with Frederick, and the two girls 
behind ; the ponies ran along well, for they 
knew the kind hand of their young master. 

TOL. I. L 
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The Monmouths were surprised to hear of 
the departure of Malcohu Lee. 

"Miss Mabel had gone with him/* 

Frederick said, " to H , as there was a 

branch line there ; he was to go by train as 
far as some place she mentioned, (he had 
forgotten the name), and there, a friend of 
his parents was to meet him and take him 
the remainder of his journey home. 

" Good riddance to bad rubbish," ex- 
claimed Emily. 

" But I suppose he s to return, like a bad 
penny, isn't he ?" asked Henry. . 

" Well, from what Marion said, I should 
think not; it seems George took the liberty of 
saying to the ^ goddess,' (as Miss Emily calls 
her) ^ that if he were her, he should let 
Malcolm remain where he was going, as he 
seemed much more adapted for the sphere 
he was born in, than the one she now moved 
in,' and she, to their surprise, appeared to 
agree with George in his opinion." 
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It was a merry party, that day, round 
the old dining-table. Marion Grey, who 
headed it in the absence of Miss Mabel, 
was finely joked, and called * Mrs. Beres" 
ford,' much to her own smiling confusion, 
and the amusement of the rest ; even old 
Sir Andrew was beguiled into joining in 
the joyous laugh ringing around him. The 
constraint usually felt there was removed. 
Helen was a& witty as usual, and her 
remarks called forth many a burst of merri- 
ment. It was only a keen observer like 
Frederick who could see that her gaiety 
was forced. She did indeed feel in wretched 
spirits, which she tried in vain to conquer. 
At last the old man seemed to notice her 
depression. She was sitting next him, and 
he put his arm fondly round her, and said — 

" My bonny Helen looks b, pensive beauty 
this evening." 

The kind tone was all the over-charged 

l2 
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heart needed to give it relief; her eyes 
filled as she remarked — "It. was very 
foolish to feel so low, when all around w^e 
so happy.'' 

All knew that she was far from strong, 
and naturally hysterical^ so no notice was 
taken ; but Frederick rose from his chair, 
at the bottom of the table, and, re-filling 
her glass with port wine, bade her, in a 
gentle tone of authority, drink it off at 
once. She did as he desired her, and then 
Sir Andrew observed — 

" I wonder we should any of us be in 
such spirits to-night, for the heat is 
oppressive. I begin to feel it myself." 
His countenance changed as he spoke, and 
he looked far from well. Mrs. Truman 
was summoned, as usual, for he was very 
subject to these sudden turns now; and, 
after advising him to retire to the quiet of 
his own room for a time, she looked beam- 
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inglj round the group of pleasant faces, 
and said — 

^^It is quite a treat to see and hear 
these dear young people; it will do Sir 
Andrew good, but I fear it has been a 
little too much for him." 

Frederick aided her in assisting the old 
man to his snuggery, as he called it ; and, 
after he was re-seated, Henry remarked — 

" What a good soul Mrs. Truman is ! *' 

" She is indeed," responded Frederick. 
" I don't know what Sir Andrew would 
have done, or I either, without her. As 
long as she lives, there shall be a home for 
her at Belmore." 

" That's more than I'd say for one of its 
occupants," said George. 

Frederick looked a little annoyed at the 
allusion, and Helen changed the conversa- 
tion. 

Marion and £mily were playing a beau- 
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tiftil duet, accompanied by George on the 
flute, Henry turning the leaves. The music 
sounded delightful to Helen and Frederick, 
who were standing on the terrace looking 
at the strange aspect of the sky. Along 
the horizon was a deep red line overhead, 
and, to the left, floated masses of dark 
cloud as on a sea of gold, assuming various 
and strange forms ; while to the right, over 
the wood, all was as dark as night. 

"Yes, we shall have it before long; 
and, if I'm not mistaken, it will be a fearful 
storm when it does come. Are you afraid 
of it, Helen?'' 

" I like to look at it, and yet I do feel 
afraid of the lightning when it is very 
vivid." 

"It is far better not to look; besides, 
it is dangerous. Why, you are better 
already ! My receipt has done you good." 

"Is it not magnificent?" exclaimed 
Helen, stiU gazing. 
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" Yes ; but I don't think you must stand 
too long; you can sit down here on the 
balustrade/' 

It was supported by rows of little pillars, 
and all along, between the large ones, were 
pots of sweet-scented flowers ; but a space 
was left, here and there, for anyone to sit 
down, if they felt so inclined. The gar- 
dener had just been watering, and the 
moisture from the plants smelt quite re- 
freshing, for the air seemed pent up and 
parched. 

" What a dear old place it is !" said 
Helen, as she looked down on to the exten- 
sive lawn with its bright flower beds, and 
large fountains playing — its many shady 
walks and grottoes here and there. 

" It is," sighed Frederick, " and only 
wants, ere long, to claim its lovely mis- 
tress." 

She turned her head away ; her cheek 
tingled, and her heart fluttered. 
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'* If I could only feel sure that I, with it, 
might be so blessed/' continued he, taking 
her hand. Their eyes met. 

"Frederick," she said, summoning all 
the resolution in her power, " we must not 
speak of these things now, we are both very 
young; you^ as a man, must see more of 
the world first (do not interrupt me — ^I 
know what you would say) — I am sur- 
rounded by doubts and uncertainty ; if papa 
should prosper, and all go well " 

" Then you will — " began Frederick ; but 
she stopped him. 

" Say no more about it now, I beseech 
you. I feel a presentiment to-night; I 
know you would tell me it is wrong, but I 
cannot help it, it is strong within me ; Hiat 
I have much to go through — God give me 
His support !'* 

" He will, dearest one ; but drive these 
fears away. I will not say more now, as 
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you do not wish it, but I shall consider the 
compact sealed." 

" No, no I Frederick, pray do not ; many 
things may happen.'' 

" Nothing that could change — " 

" How beautiful these flowers are," she 
said, hastily, wishing to divert him. 

" Yes, but there is one beside them fairer 
still, the one / have gathered ; and, although 
it may have storms to go through incident 
to its mortal state, which may cause its 
lovely head to droop, * it shall rise ojgain^ 
by the warmth treasured here to restore it," 
(pointing to his heart) ^^ and bloom with all 
its native luxuriance." 

He was leaning against the pillar close 
to her, and with these words he stooped 
down and imprinted a kiss upon her brow ; 
it was the first time he had ever done so, 
and the deep blush the action occasioned 
was succeeded by such pallor that he looked 
alarmed, and feared she was ill. 
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" It will soon pass," she answered, rising 
— " it was only a shudder came over me." 

She leant on his arm, and he led her 
gently on. What was it made her cheek 
grow pale, and her form tremble? The 
words of the idiot, when the crushed flower 
fell from his bosom, rushed back with full 
force to her memory now, ' it shall rise 
againJ 

They had now walked slowly to the end 
of the terrace and back, when Henry joined 
them, saying— 

" The girls will have it that it is cooler 
in the house than it is outside ; but, for my 
part, I think it is insufferable anywhere. If 
it is Uke this in India always, I think it 
wiU soon do for me." 

This speech led them back to the old 
subject — the expected letter from Uncle 
Monraonth, and Helen said — " She could 
not tell why, but she had a strange mis- 
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giving about it— either that it could not 
arrive safely, or that there would be some- 
thing wrong with it when it did." 

" The fact is/' said Henry, " you are in 
a silly, nervous mood, little ^ sis ' of mind — 
shall we duck her in the pond, to bring her 
to her senses, as I did that Malcolm Lee 
when we shot her favourite cat, Fred ?" 

Helen laughed — that was what he wanted. 

" We will, if she is a naughty girl, and 
does not change this mood," said Frederick ; 
" but, I think," added he, seriously, " this 
heavy atmosphere always influences sensi- 
tive people ; I am sure it does her to-night ; 
but she has those by her who love her so, 
that for their sakes she will endeavour to 
chase the gloom away, and be her own 
bright self again." 

** I will," she said, and they began to 
talk of Malcolm^ — ^to argue how glad they 
were that he was gone for good. " It is 
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very wrong to dislike anybody," said Helen, 
'^but there was a something about him 
which forbade any interest concerning him 
— ^there was no redeeming quality; and, 
when I meet with those people, I wish 
them well and pray for them, but I never 
want to see them again, unless they are 
altered." 

"I heard you talking to him once,. 
Helen, in the wood, in a way that I should 
have thought would have changed any one 
from bad to good." 

" Poor boy ! he seemed blind even to the 
beauties of creation ; he would not admire 
a leaf or shrub. I could make nothing of 
him; but, Frederick, I have heard Mrs. 
Truman say how you talked to him, some- 
times, by the hour together, and never 
seemed to heed, although she said it was 
like listening to an angel from heaven." 

^' I am afraid I have not done all I 
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might/' answered Frederick ; " but I quite 
discarded him after cur old dog ^ Leo ' was 
found poisoned ; for I consider strong sus- 
picion fell upon him.'* 

" ' Judge not, lest ye be judged/ '^ said 
Helen^ in a low tone. 

They had reached the extreme end of the 
terrace, and, as it was quite dusk, Frederick 
said he thought Helen had better go in- 
doors ; but she had such a wish to watph 
the moon rise from behind a cloud, that 
Harry ran in to fetch a shawl for her. The 
room we have named, where Frederick's 
mother died, was just behind where they 
stood. Helen turned suddenly to call to 
Henry that she really did not need the 
shawl, when she stopped short in her speech, 
and, with a kind of scream, fell, almost 
fainting, into Frederick's arms. There was 
a bustle for a chair — ^for water — sal volatile ; 
all were round her before she had recovered. 
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" Dear Helen," said Frederick — who was 
almost as pale as herself — " I am afraid you 
are very ill ! — what was the matter ?" 

" Oh ! that face^ — ^that face 1 " she whis- 
pered. 

" Leave her to me, Emily — Greorge — 
leave her a minute with me, alone, please ; 
she was frightened at something we were 
talking of, I think." 

They left her with him. 

" Now, Helen, say, what alarmed you ? '' 

" I cannot ! — it was only my own stupid 
brain — oh, dear ! that face ! " 

She put her hands over her own, as if 
the spectacle were too awful to contemplate, 

" What face ?— explain, dearest — I pray 
you to explain." 

"I will,'' she whispered. "It was at 
that window," pointing to the one where 
Frederick's mother died. 

" My dear girl, your nerves are in a 
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highly agitated state ; nobody erer goes in 
thore." 

"Yes — I think they are agitated to- 
night — I am better now — oh, dear ! " 

" Bat what was the face like, darling ?" 
he asked. 

" Oh, it glared upon me like a demon ! — 
and yet! — truly, I must be dreaming — I 
was thinking of her, I think — it was the 
face of Mabel Beresford." 

" Impossible, dearest I I don't think she 
has returned ; but stay, I will soon set your 
mind at rest." 

He opened the window, and jumped into 
the room ; the doDr was fastened on the out- 
side, as it always was ; he came back laugh- 
ing, and told Helen, at some future day, 
they would laugh together at her strange 
fancies now. 

" But I can easily understand it, Helen ; 
your mind is on the stretch, and has been for 
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some time, for your poor father ; let us hope 
all will prove well/' 

They went in ; the hot water and tum- 
blers were on the table, with some slight 
refreshment. Frederick asked if Miss Mabel 
had returned ? " Yes," Marian said, " about 
twenty minutes ago ; but she was so tired 
with her journey, and looked so ill, that I 
persuaded her to go to bed at once, which 
she did, for she began to undress before I 
left her, and said, * She hoped you would 
not think her rude, but excuse her coming 
down, as she was so tired.' '' 

Frederick looked at Helen, and whis- 
pered — " You see to what lengths nervous 
feeling may carry you — ^try to overcome it." 

Henry overheard him, and said — " What 
would she do in trouble ? She would be 
undone at a trifle ; in great emergency, she 
would shine like a star." 

Frederick had ordered the carriage to be 
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at the door to take them home at half-past 
ten o'clock; the timepiece on the marble 
slab, had just chimed the hour, when Mr. 
Wilton Graham was announced, the clergy- 
man's son. 

"You're a late visitor, but welcome 
as ever," said Frederick, returning his 
fiiendly shake of the hand. 

" I am late, and should not have intruded 
at this hour, had I not been made the 
bearer of a message to your guests." 

There was nothing striking in his man- 
ner or appearance ; but he had that genuine 
look of good humour and affability about 
him, which rendered him a general favourite. 

" Tour father," he turned to Henry, 
" has good news for you, and wishes you to 
hasten home, if Sir Andrew will allow you." 

" Has it arrived ? " asked Henry. 

"It has ! " Helen clasped her hands 
together, and murmured, "thank God!" 

VOL. I. M 
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Emily ran up*stairs to put her bonnet on. 
Mitrion lingered with Helen, whose tears so 
long controlled, gushed forth now, with joy. 

" I fear I have been too abrupt." said 
Wilton, anxiously. 

" Oh, no ! you have taken a load off my 
heart." 

" Then, I am quite sure I have made my 
own hapj)ier for many a-day." 

There was nothing particular in this 
speech, of itself ; but Helen noticed that 
Frederick looked from one to the other, and 
she could not help feeling annoyed with 
Wilton for making it; although she was 
obliged freely to forgive him soon after, for 
during the drive home, he entered so heartily 
into all theii* hopes, and talked so sensibly 
with Harry about their father's views. Still, 
she had rather he had not said what he did ; 
she was so afraid Frederick might think 
something had passed between them ; and 



ft 
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having so decidedly refused young Graham's 
attention, she had hoped never to have the 
affair reverted to again. He left them when 
the carriage stopped at the * Grove/ to make 
the best of his way home. And they were 
soon congratulating their father, whose 
pleasure at the recipt of the loan, had been 
a little damped by the letter which accom- 
panied it. It was written coldly and 
sarcastically, and plainly stated this was the 
last time assistance could be sent. The 
writer insinuated that his brother must be 
living in wanton extravagiance to require 
the aid he sought ; but, in conclusion, he 
added, that if Henry left England for India 
at once, he would provide for, and find him, 
some employment, till the vacancy he had 
secured for him should be at his service. 
Helen felt her colour rise as «her father 

read aloud the letter. 

Mrs. Monmouth with her usual smile, 

said *' The old miser ! " 

^1 
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And Emily looking very contemptuously, 
exclaimed : " Why we shall have it all 
someday — we may just as well have some of 
it now." 

" Don't make too sure of that, Emily," 
replied her father ; " your brother, in my 
opinion, is the only one of you, who will 
have any. There is one thing certain," he 
continued, " since he has this opinion of 
me, my principal energy must be aimed, 
at paying back with interest all I owe 
him." 

*' That is right, father," said Henry, " and 
before I do leave, which I suppose I must 

soon, I should wish to see you start safely on 
your embarkation in this business. 

It was always a trial to Monmouth, to 
think, even, of parting with his only son for 
a period so undefinable ; but he conquered 
this natural feeling as much as possible. 
The fact of his brother having sent for 
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Henry augured good for him, at all 
events ; and knowing how he had fruitlessly 
longed for an heir, thought it not impossible 
as he had no child of his own, that he might 
in the end, settle the greater part of his wealth 
upon him, and the father had no misgiving 
that his child would not be approved of, — nor 
could he well have, for Henry Monmouth, 
while he was a perfect gentleman, was a 
thorough good Christian, and clever man. 

They had a long conversation, the 
father and son, after Mrs. Monmouth and 
the girls had retired to rest ; and arranged 
to go up to London on the morrow together, 
to receive payment for the bills sent, 
amounting to two thousand pounds; but 
Mr. Monmouth said he should rise earlier 
than usual, to write to his brother an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of them, and 
disclaim the accusation he had so cruelly 
made ; at the same time thanking him 
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gratefully for his intended kindness to 
his boy. 

Henry went round as usual, seeing all 
fast for the night, while Mr. Monmouth 
took the letter, with the bills enclosed, 
and laid it in the private drawer of his 
cabinet — ^locked it, and putting the key 
in his pocket, walked up stairs, followed by 
his son, to bed. 

Soon, all was quiet in that little abode, 
and its inmates, for the most part, locked 
in slumber; but Helen was very restless, 
and turned from side to side; at last 
she started up, exclaiming, 

" What was that noise ?" 

" I hear thunder," said Emily, gaping ; 
"this is the second clap — ^it is coming 
nearer, I daresay." 

" I don't think what I heard just now, 
was thunder," said Helen, "it was like 
a man's voice." 
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" Oh ! Helen, dear, Tm sure you cannot 
be at all well to-night — why, you seemed 
all right again, when we were undressing, 
and laughed as much as I did about 
your quakes and fears — I shall get out 
and mix you some sal volatile." 

She was crossing the room towards 
the window, when a vivid flash of light- 
ning illuminated everything in it, and ^the 
gardens and fields beyond. 

" Good gracious, Helen, you make me 
93 nervous as you are yourself! I could 
]i9ve declared that was a man's shadow on 
the lawn — and, after all, it's only that tall 
rose tree, I know. Here, drink this, I 
have made it pretty strong." 

Qelen took it — ^and the storm seemed 
lulled for a time — ^for they heard no more 
of it now, but were both, soon pfter, in 
sound deep. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The stonn had begun — ^but its rumbling 
echo came from afar — ^it was evidently 
raging somewhere in aU its violence. 
The bright glare ever and anon illu- 
mines the objects around. What is 
that man doing? He is pulling some- 
thing from that small round window. 
Surely it is the figure of a boy ! All is 
dark. There is a whispering. " Have you 
got it ?" " All right, but it's the last job 
m do to please that woman ; my knees 
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knock together." The man held a flask to 
his lips, and then bid him pat it in his coat 
pocket, and ran as fast as his legs coald 
cany him. 

'^ I shall do as Bill said, and stick oat 
for this," said the boy, holding up the 
letter. 

" Toall do nothing of the kind," replied 
the man angrily, almost forgetting his cau- 
tion. " Yoa'll get to * Black Bush,' as fast 
as possible, deliver them papers, and then 
make away with all speed, as yoa have been 
told to do, through the forest to H— — — , 

take the train to L , where Sam Surl 

will bring you on if Fm gone — ^unless the 
lady's altered her plans about you. Now, 
be off — quick !'' 

The fitful glare bursts again, and the man 
stands a second to watch the receding form. 
There is a kind of momentary pang shoots 
across his hardened heart, as he mutters to 
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huQself, " The first step to the gallows for 
him, is taken.'' In about twenty-four 
hours firom that time, Morgan was sitting at 
his ease, in his own cabin, in Wales. The 
part of the wood to which the boy was has- 
tening, could have been traced by none but 
those who knew the intricate windings of 
the labyrinth; in many parts there was 
no vestige of a path ; but he pushed on, 
through the trees, till he regained it, firom 
time ta time, apparently, well versed in 
his way. Unmindfiil of every obstacle, hQ 
toiled on till he i cached ' Black Bush.' It 
was a kind of break in the wood, and a wild 
spot indeed* Why it was so called, nobody 
knew, except that all around it looked black 
in its density. Some would have it there 
had been crimes committed there; some 
that it was haunted in consequence. What 
with one report and another, it got shunned 
HMHTe and more, year by year, so that it be- 
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came at last a very wilderness, and looked 
as though a human foot had never pressed 
its sward. The forest stretched away to 
the left, and gipsies were encamped there 
in various parts, but even they were known 
to share in the superstition concerning it. 
There were giant trees there, whose gnarled 
roots spread far and wide : on one of these, 
weary and worn, now sat the boy. Al- 
though the skin is swarthy, and the hair 
changed to black, and the garments are like 
those of a gipsy, the face is Malcolm 
Lee's. He has emptied his flask ; he takes 
off his cap, and pushes back his hair. 

" ru be paid well for this— Bill's right 
I might, perhaps, turn these papers into 
account — ' finding's keeping.' I'd soon bolt 
with them, only, if she doesn't see them, 
father won't get the rest of the reward. I'll 
stand my ground though; father shan't 
know Fve got them ; he only says they're 
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no good, because he wants me to give 'em 
up." 

A woman's fonn now is stealing through 
the thicket. 

" Here she comes." 

He rises from the tree. She sees him, 
too, and holds inward soliloquy as she ap- 
proaches. 

" That disguise would never do ; it is as 
I expected. I should know him anywhere. 
Fools that they are ! " 

They are standing face to face. He has 
begun his dogged strain, and claims the 
papers as his right. She stares fiercely at 
hun, hardly crediting her hearmg ; he never 
dared speak so to her before. The revul- 
sions from fear to hate is working strongly 
within him now ; " he would be her cat's 
paw no longer." She laughed satirically, 
and asked ^ what good the papers would be 
to him ? ' but her contempt seemed to en- 
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courage him in his daring, for presently he 
swore he'd * split/ if he did not have them. 

" Only dare to say that again ! " she 
cried, stamping her foot, while every mus- 
cle within her seemed bursting with passion. 
She had on a long cloak, from the folds of 
which she was drawing something slowly. 
Had she come prepared ? Good God ! yes 
— it is a pistol ! but the boy sees it not. 

" I do say it again, and f mean it too ! '* 
he shouted in defiance. 

There is a report — he has fallen ! but 
the deadly sound is almost swallowed up by 
the deafening peal from the angry heavens 
above them, and the blinding flash which 
makes the woman reel ! Would that it had 
killed her then ! She snatches the letter 
from his stiffening hand, but cannot look 
upon the deed that she has done ; and with 
swiftness, as though a legion had pursued 
her, she hurries on her way. The tempest 
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has arisen to the height of its fiiry ; the 
rain descends in torrents ; the wind howls 
around her ; the birds, scared^ fly from her 
path ! — on, on she goes. 

At four o'clock that morning, when the 
storm was abated, and the soft grey dawn 
spoke to the innocent, of the love, the joy, 
and peace attendant on another day — ^to the 
sorrowing of fresh hope, faith, and pa- 
tience— Mabel Beresford passed through 
her window, on the terrace, with madness 
at her heart, and the brand of Cain upon 
her brow ! 

It was about seven o'clock when .Mr. 
Monmouth descended to his library. The 
storm — although it had not been nearly so 
severe there as at a few miles distant — ^had 
been sufficient to awaken him some hours 
before, and he had not slept since. He had 
lain, revolving in his mind all the circum- 
stances connected with the important step 
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he was about to take, the schemes he had 
formed, to make even more by it than had 
already been conjectured could arise. It 
was in the manufacture of some article 
—flourishing now, and likely to remain so 
for some years to come — ^that he had en- 
gaged with another, who was to be the 
working partner. Monmouth felt that he 
also ought to devote part of his time to it, 
and consequently should not be able to 
remain so far from London, if the affair pro- 
gressed, as it was most sanguinely supposed 
it would ; he ruminated whether it would 
not be wise to take a furnished lodging for 
a time, nearer the scene of action. He well 
knew that his ^wife would object to this, and 
that she would hold out to the last against it. 
In early Ufe, Mr. Monmouth had studied 
the medical science ; always a book-worm, 
this had been his favourite subject, and he 
had conceived a great taste for the profes- 
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sion ; his two chief friends were brought up 
to it — he had studied with them; and, more 
for the love of the knowledge than anything 
else, he had passed his examination with 
them. He was highly complimented ; in 
surgical cases, he was told he bid fair to ex- 
cel ; and, encouraged by this, without having 
had any view of the kind before, had made 
up his mind to practise for amusement; and 
thought, could he but get that pretty little 
smiling girl, and a nice house and grounds 
near some country town where he could 
thus occupy his time, he should feel per- 
fectly happy. But the pretty, little girl 
would not hear of this arratigement at all, 
she would have him if he remained a gentle- 
man—an independent gentleman — but she 
never would be a surgeon's wife ; she must 
have a nice house up at the west end of 
London, near her school-fellow and friend, 
who had lately made such a splendid match. 
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So all Monmouth's plans had fallen to the 
groand. 

Since their removal to Belmore Valley, 
he had more than once officiated for Dn 
Baines, during his absence, when the case 
was urgent ; and, now and then, a poor per- 
son would come to him for advice. But he 
felt no desire now, to begin so late in the 
day, what he had reluctantly resigned so 
many years ago. He had naturally an 
active mind, and felt to require some 
stimulant for it, even when in comparative 
ease. It was the failure of a speculation 
be was engaged in, that had brought 
his affairs, ^hich were already embar- 

« 

reissed, to a crisis, four years before, 
when he left London. Another specu. 
lation of a similar character had succeeded 
to a degree, but still he was already in debt 
to one of its members, a Mr* Dureau, 
of whom mention has already been 
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made. But he earnestly hoped that in 
this last venture^ he should be soon enabled 
to pay off all old scores^ and begin to raise 
his head with trustfulness. He had also 
indited the answer to his brother's letter, as 
he lay ; and he felt exhausted from so much 
thinking, and want of rest, when he came 
down stairs \ and, after placing his writing 
materials in readiness, he sat down in his 
arm chair, and ringing, ordered the house- 
maid to bring him a cup of coffee. He had 
just swallowed it, and rose to unlock the 
drawer, in which he had placed the letter 
the night before, when the girl entered to 
inquire if she should bring him another cup, 
and was horror-stricken to see her master 
standing like one transfixed, his eyes starting 
from his head, and his features wearing a 
look of agony. The drawer was open — ^the 
papers were gone ! There was a thin slip, 
left in their place, on which was written, 
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"It is useless to search — you will never 
have them." 

He stood rivetted^ staring first .at the 
drawer^ then kt the slip of paper^ unable to 
move or speak. The girl flew up-stairs to 
her young master's door, and called lustily, 
"That somebody had broken in, in the 
night, and stolen his pa's letters." 

It was heard by all, and soon, a group of 
white puzzled faces were clustered together 
round the distracted man. Every window 
and door was examined, but there was no 
clue to the mystery — and how the person 
could have gained an entrance, or in what 
manner the papers could have been secured, 
appeared truly miraculous. Many a time 
was the little pantry window passed, in 
the search, but everyone knew no man 
could get through that — ^it was up over the 
shelves, and was usually left open for air. 
One of the drawing-room windows was 

n2 
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found unfastened, but the shutter was shut. 
Emily went up and down, over and over 
the place, till she was obliged to give up 
for very weariness. 

For some minutes, as we have said, Mr. 
Monmouth remained stationary, while all 
the questioning, suppositions, and exclama- 
tions were going on around him. Presently 
he signed for all to leave him but his son. 
Mrs. Monmouth, alarmed at her husband's 
silence and his blanched cheek, lingered; 
but Henry said — 

" Mother, you had better go ; he wishes 
to speak to me alone." 

As soon as the door was opened^ the 
strong man bent his head upon his son's 
shoulder and wept. A woman's tears are 
sad to witness, but those of a man — ^and of 
one who through life has had the power 
over his feelings, in most instances to con- 
trol them — are a heart-rending sight indeed. 
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Henry was overcome, but bore up well. 
^^ Something must be done, without a mo^ 
mentis delay," he said. ** I will first send 
for Mr. Graham — he will come directly, I 
know — and consult with him. The police 
must be informed of it immediately." 

But his father shook his head. ^^ It is 
useless to search, you will never have 
them," he repeated from the paper. 

Henry examined the wilting well, but it 
was in a smcdl round text hand of no 
particular character, and from which he 
feared no light could be thrown on the 
matter. He, however, persisted in its being 
put into the hands of the police at once. 

Mr. Graham hastened to them, accom- 
panied by Wilton. After some conversa- 
tion, the two servants, cook and housemaid, 
were summoned to- the library^ questioned 
and cross-questioned by Mr. Graham ; but 
not the slightest* suspicion could be found 
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Attached to them in any way, except purely 
from the extraordinary circumstances of the 
case. Wilton had gone off with the slip 

of paper to the police-station at D . 

The news of the mysterious robbery soon 
spread, and all means were taken for dis- 
covery. Mr. Monmouth had scarcely yet 
spoken; he seemed stunned and bewildered. 

'* What is to be done ?" said Henry to 
Mr. Graham. " Do you not think it would 
be better for all of us to leave England 
together ? I never can quit them in this 
wretched plight. What is my father 
to do ?" 

"Would that I could go with you J" 
interposed the father. " But, my boy, 
you forget that T am in debt — ^that, more^ 
over, I have nothing wherewith to pay our 
expenses out." 

'' This furniture will fetch a good deal," 
said Mr. Graham, encouragingly; "it is, 
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for the most part, good and handsome. 
Tour friends would contribute, and relieve 
you of it, without the publicity of a sale. 
You have manyj remember, my dear Mon- 
mouth, even in this little place." 
• Mr. Monmouth wrung his friend's hand. 
" I feel your disinterested kindness, dear 
Graham," he said ; " but it would not, I 
fear, do much more than cancel the prin* 
cipal debt I owe, for there are not many 
remnants of my good old stock here. Still, 
what things there are, are, as you said, 
very good ; but there are other little mat- 
ters which would have to be settled, and 
the passage out for myself and family could 
not be taken under two hundred pounds, I 
presume. No! I am a lost man! 
God !" 

" He will support you, dear papa,'' said 
Helen, who had stolen in, and stood behind 
his chair. "We are never tried beyond 
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the strength which He gives us^ if we praj 
for it." 

*^ Alas ! my children V cried poor Mon« 
mouth, his lip qoivering. 

Mr. Graham, much moved, walked to 
the window ; he tamed suddenly, <m look- 
ing at his watdi. 

'^ The first thing you must do, Henry, is 
to go to London, and stop the payment of 
those IhIIs sent by your uncle. You have 
just half an hour; take my horse; you 
will catch the ten o'clock train, if you do 
not delay; and although it will be late, 
still, you had better get back to-night.^' 

The father caught his son's hand — he 
had never felt to cling to him so much as 
he did now in his hour of need. 

" Pray, be back to-night ; but you must 
go to Jefferson and tell him I must be re- 
leased from the engagement." 

His voice faltered; and, ringing the 
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hand he held, Henry kissed it^ and departed. 

Before he left the house^ however, he 
tore a leaf from his pocket-book; and, 
hastily scribbling a few lines, sent it off to 
Mr. Frederick Beresford. 

Mr. Graham remained some time in kind 
discourse with Mr. Monmouth, endeayouring 
to soothe all in his power the blow he had 
received. By degrees, he became much 
calmer ; and Mr. Graham, who, at last, left 
to attend to his ministerial duties, was 
satisfied that his fiiend was a different man 
from what he was when he had entered the 
house two hours before. Helen remained 
there ; she had an innate feeling that her 
father found comfort in her presence. H« 
paced the room continually, after Mr. 
Graham had gone, and relapsed into sil^ce ; 
but> still, he looked more composed. She 
thought it best ZK)t to disturb his medita- 
tion ; and, accordingly, sat down and wrote 
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an account of their distress to Marion Grey, 
directing it to her aunt's, as she was to 
leave the Hall that day. Helen had proved 
the opinion given concerning her the night 
J)efore — for, strange to say, though naturally 
of such a sensitive nature, and now almost 
choked with grief, she had not shed a tear. 
After the first astonishment and excitement 
had subsided, and they had left her father, 
Mrs. Monmouth, with Emily, had gone 
back to her bedroom to sit, and deplore, 
and wonder upon the disaster that had be- 
fallen them, expecting Helen would follow. 
But she fastened herself in her own room ; 
and, although she could plainly hear her 
mother's and sister's sobs, her eye had re- 
mained dr^; she knelt at her bed-side, 
shaking in every limb, but seeking strength 
and support where alone it can be found. 
At length, she arose, and, bathing her burn- 
ing forehead, and smoothing her disordered 
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lair, was about to descend the stairs, when 
Emily, opening the door of lier mother's 
room, exclaimed — 

" There she is, mamma ! Where have you 
been, Helen? Oh, what shall we do! — 
what shall we do !" 

" The best we can, and leave the rest to 
God," said Helen, almost reproachfully — 
for this continued display of Emily's, seemed 
to her weak and childish. Helen went on 
her way ; and Emily, turning to her mother, 
observed — " She did not believe Helen felt 
it at all.'' 

" She need not be so ill-tempered at a 
time like this, I think," said Mrs. Mon- 
mouth. 

* lU-temper,' what a convenient word 
that is, applied, ofttimes, by those whose 
shallow minds cannot pierce the veil, or ap- 
proach the depth of another's I What is 
*' ill-temper?' It is, in itself, a disease. 
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generally owing its origin to a disordered 
stomach, or weak and irritable nervous 
system ; it should be treated accordingly*— 
early watched over, and carefully dispelled. 
It becomes a deadly evil when it has taken 
root in a vindictive and remorseless heart ; 
linked with that, it is not within the power 
of man to overcome it, until, by the graCe 
of God, that heart is purged and cleansed. 
Its first ungoverned ttagie i6 wanton craelty, 
which too often leads to <^rime and madness. 
But the term is very often given by wW 
person to another, whose thoughts and fed" 
ings he is alike unable to appreciate or com- 
prehend ; who does not smile when he does, 
and cannot view things in the same light 
with hims^ ; instead of blaming hia own 
dullness, he throws a slur upon a mi^d far 
higher and nobler than his own. Such un- 
merited censure should always be taken in 
silence from the contemptuous source from 
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ii?heiice it flows. Helen oould not help 
feeling this as she went down stairs, her 
mother's remark rang in her ears, but her 
heart was filled with resignation for the 
present, and resolution for the time to come. 
Alas I how often had the same repulsing 
feeling intruded itself upon her since the 
dawn of reason first peeped upon her child- 
hood, and the pang that feeling had occa- 
sioned had been Helen's first sorrow; for, 
woven in her being, was her deep love for 
her mother — that love had been in years 
past acute, even to poignancy — and bitter 
was the trouble to her soul, in the thought 
that one so beloved, so idolized, in heart of 
hearts, should be found by her, as she was 
compelled within herself to admit, to be 
sadly frail and wanting. In her early years, 
she had read with dismay the truth, that 
her mother was * the rock * upon which all 
had split — ^her father's position in the world, 
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his comfort — his hopes fi>r his children, and 
their future welfare. She well remembered, 
when her brother left school, the scene be* 
tween her parents. Her mother stood her 
ground to the last ; her father got warm — 
vociferated, and yet she won the game ; — 
she would have her son — ^her only son — a 
* gentleman ; ' and so he was, in every 
respect ; but the father won his more praise- 
worthy game, and the boy, thanks ta hia 
parent, had become well read, versed in 
literature, book-keeping, and other endow- 
ments, rendering him well fitted for the post 
he was now called upon to fill. Helen well 
knew she was no favourite with her mother. 
Since the first gleam of her memory, she had 
perceived a marked difference in her manner 
to her, and to her sister ; it appeared ab- 
surd, yet, at times, she could almost fancy 
her mother was jealous of her. Jealous of 
her own offspring I This seemed to Helen 
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ao enigma, indeed ! She drove the hideous 
phantom away whenever it darkened her 
pure mind ; but her mother so frequently 
would say, in a tone of displeasure, that 
"she must be too forward, or her papa 
would never address all his conversation, as 
he did, to Aer, seeming to forget that she and 
Emily were in the room sometimes/' 

Helen was not forward, in word or deed; 
but she had that good, refined sense, and 
true feeling, so appreciated (by a sensible 
man) in the * weaker sex,' when it is found 
— ^but which is so often, unhappily, warped 
and crushed in childhpod. Helen knew her 
father well, and dearly loved him ; but his 
want of firmness had ever been apparent to 
her — ^yet, even this was only half uttered 
to herself; for a parent's actions were, to 
her, sacred things -nor did she wish to 
probe them. It was only within the last 
two years that they had parted with the 
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governess, who had been with the ghrls since 
they had quitted the nursery. They had 
received lessons from masters^ also, in Lon- 
don ; and, since their removal they had both 
been engaged in the study for the greater 
part of each day, until quite lately. Mon- 
mouth had seen more of his daughters than 
he would have done in the vortex of London 
life, and he bad learnt to watch with prido 
the opening bud— the one which promised 
to expand into such choice blossom on some 
future day. 

Helen had hardly overcome the effect 
of her mother's speech, as she sat 
there at the writing-table. She blamed 
herself that she had answered Emily so 
quickly ; but she could not admit that she 
had in any way acted wrong ; yet, such was 
her nature, that this little event worried 
and discomposed her as much, in com- 
parison, as the greater one had done. 
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^^It is dreadful to be so . misanderstood/' 
she thought — s " to have one's words 
and actions misapplied ; ^ and the words of 
St. Peter came like snnny balm to her 
wounded spirit: — "What glory is it, if^ 
when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall 
take it patiently : this is acceptable with. 

God." And so this soothed her » 

A horse's feet were heard on the gravel, 
speedily approaching. 

V Here is Mr. Beresford," said Helen. 

" My dear, it will unman me. I cannot 
see-T^ but before he could finish his sentence^ 
Frederick was in the room, deep sympathy " 
glittering in his dark, and speaking eye. 
Helen thought she had never seen him look - 
so nobly handsome, as when he took her 
father's hand^ within his own, and said. 

^* I truly grieve for you, Mr. Monipouth.'* 
He then turned and pressed her hand ; but 
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eovld not speaL Mr. Monmouth again 
OTeroome^ sank in Us Am. 

^Howdid joa kevofit?'' ftheredhe. 
" HoMry des p a t d i ed a Kttle note to me be- 
Ibie hd lf& tat London — lias lie gaae? ** 

^ Yes; ** rqplied Hd»» ^^ not much more 
than an hour ago^ yon haTe lost no time,** 
with one of her biii^t smiks. 

^^ No, Icame offdirectlj, thinting I might 
be of some senrice, I did not eyen wait to 
tell my grandfather the sad news, I am sure 
it will shock him greatly.** 
, Seeing the cloud gather deeper on poor 
Monmoath*s brow, he asked. 

^^Will Henry see Mr« Koss, as he in* 
tended, today ? '' 

• ^^ I should hardly think so now/' replied 
Helen, looking towards her father* 
' " Why not, my child ? this terrible mis- 
fortune, which has befallen usj must not 
prevent your brother, from gladly .^vailing 
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himself, of the only chance open to him; 
for his future well-doing in life. I think I 
know what Mr. Beresford intended to say, 
that young Eoss could take out to your 
uncle, a letter containing the full particulars 
of this extraordinary loss, and also of my 
utter helplessness.'* 

" Just so^'' said Frederick. " Surely you 
do not entertain the idea of what Harry 
hinted at, in his note ? '' 

" That of our all going with him ? " asked 
Helen. 

" Yes," said Frederick, " we should surely 
all contribute to assist you, till your uncle 
is made aware of what has happened. 
I do not think Harry should leave you in a 
plight Uke this.'' 

" You take a wrong view of the case, 
although I feel, and duly appreciate your 
kindness to assist," said Mr. Monmouth. 

02 
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'^But, after all that has passed, the 
almost insulting letter, received from my 
l^rother, yesterday, 1 could never apply to 
him for aid again. Henry must hasten ta 
him as soon as he arrives in India, and give 
a.full explanation of everything; if he dis- 
believes him, I cannot help it. Sometimes 
I cannot help thinking there is a snake in 
the grass, influencing him against me — or 
may be the domestic care and sorrow, (I 

know he bore in his wife's life-time,) has 
hardened his heart against its better feelings. 
We were never what some brothers are to 
each other ; still, we never disagreed. He 
has strangely patronized my son, that may 
be his w^y of evincing y s wish to servd me, 
and he may think that suMcient. He has, 
ac great deal of landed property in India, atid 
may intend, hereafter, to enrich him ; there- 
fore he must now do as he desires, and go if. 
possible, by the vessel which shortly sails 
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for Calcutta. Mr. 'Ross, the first mate^ 
(whom you saw here last week) is an old 
school'fellow of Harry's ; his unde is also 
living out there, and I believe is intimate 
with my brother. Harry will therefore have 
a Mend, on the way out, and when he gets 
there — ^would that it were only possible for 
me to accompany him! It appears to me 
the only advantageous step left me to take. 
I should get into the army there, as surgeon, 
I believe directly, fJpom what young Ross 
told me the other day. I should be in the 
same country with my beloved boy. I 
should have no fears for his success, and if 
anything happened to me, his mother and 
sisters would have a protector. It would be 
a rough life for them travelling there I fear ; 
but their own good sense would teach them, 
that it is the only wise course for me to 
pursue, and they would willingly bear the 
inconvenience for my sake. "At least, 
I know one who would." 
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Frederick's eyes followed his to where 
Helen was ritting, with her head bent down 
upon the table, her face concealed by her 
hands. She raised herself, when her father 
paused, and said, answering his fond look. 

** Indeed, I would ! " Then glancing at 
Frederick, she saw one large tear ready to 
roll on his manly cheek — it was too much ; 
and she arose and left the room. 

When she returned, her father and Mr. 
Beresford were conversing about the sum 
the furniture, &c. might fetch. Mr. Mon- 
mouth was just saying that he had a large 
number of valuable books and prints ware- 
housed in London, and the worth of them 
would make a great addition; as, also, 
would that of some rare trinkets of Mrs. 
Monmouth's, with which, he was quite sure, 
if she saw the necessity, she would be in* 
duced to part ; in short, she must be com- 
jpelled to do so. This was a decisive speech 
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for him, and Helen thought what a pity it 
was his decision had begun so late. '^ But 
a/Z/* he added, " allowing the very utmost 
we could hope to make, would only defray 
the trivial expenses naturally incurred 
around us here, and, maybe, carry us t6 
our destination ; but there would the debt 
hang, like a mill-stone, round my neck still ; 
therefore, it cannot be." His face grew 
haggard as he spoke. " What I am to do, 
I know not." 

" Excuse the question," apologized Fred- 
erick, *' but are you very much in debt ? " 

'* I owe my brother much, all of which, I 
fear, I can never repay ; but I will endea* 
vour, please God, to do so by degrees. But I 
owe to another besides him — one who dis- 
trusts me; fori have owed it long. The party's 
confidence is evidently — and, perhaps, natu- 
rally — shaken in me ; what will it be now ? 
The first thing I would have done, had all 
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gone well, would have been to pay that 
man ; for be bas of late become even threat- 
ening/' 

His frame shook with agitation. Helen 
raised once more her tearful eyes to Fred- 
erick's : she was greatly surprised and disr 
mayed at what she heard, not having been 
at all aware that affairs had arrived at such 
an extremity. 

" Will you tell me the sum you owe him, 
and not think me impertinent?'' asked 
Frederick. 

^^ Many hundred pmnds^^ answered Mr. 
Monmouth, covering his face with his hand- 
kerchief. 

Helen looked at Frederick. His eyes were 
bent on the ground, as if in deep thought ; 
but there was that in his face which con- 
vinced her that he intended to get that 
money for her father. He soon after took 
his leave, begging Mr. Monmouth to com- 
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pose himself and promising to come down 
again at night, that he might see Henry on 
his return. As he left the room, he signed 
to Helen. She followed him into the little 
tasty drawing-room. He shut the door, and 
then taking her hand, said — 

^^ Helen, tell me truly from your heart, 
do you feel fit to undertake this yoyage 
your father meditates — to undergo after- 
wards all that his situation would neces- 
sarily impose upon you ? You do not know^ 
nor can you conceive, all you will have to 
go through." 

" It is my duty to go through all," 8h« 
answered ; ^^ sufficient for the day shall my 
strength be." 

"I will have no equivocation!" ex- 
claimed he, almost angrily. '^ I asked about 
your strength and feeling, not your duty ; 
your strength is tried to its utmost now. I 
have a right, remember, Helen, to watch 
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over your future, and if this will injure you 
in any way, to guard against it, for my own 
«ake, as well as yours." 

** I will have no engagement of any kind 
—no bond, even of speech," replied Helen. 
" Many ttings may happen." 
•. " Do not speak so prophetically, as you 
did last night, or I shall tremble for my 
futarey^ he said, while a faint smile played 
Tound his mouth ; " but as you will have 
no bond of speech, as you call it, I may 
consider I have one of the heart ; may I 
not, Helen ? " he added, earnestly, as she 
fitill continued sad. 

. The trembling * Yes ' was whispered at 
last, and the weary head sank upon his 
breast; there let us leave it in peace 
awhile. It will be long ere it finds again 
£uoh resting-place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DuBiNG his ride home, Frederick Beresford 
turned over, again and again^ in his mind^ 
all the features of the mysterious occurrence 
of the past night. The more he pondered, 
the more puzzling and incomprehensible it 
appeared. He would not at all share in the 
suspicion, still entertained by Mr. Graham, 
Mrs. Monmouth, and Henry, as Helen had 
told him, that either the cook or the house- 
maid — under an impression, that they might 
turn these papers to account^— had taken 
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them, and then^ when the report was raised 
of their disappearance, had either hastily 
homed, or destroyed them, in some way, or 
else, secreted them. The slip of paper, left 
in the drawer, seemed proof enough to him, 
that it was no ordinary robhery that had 
been committed ; and he could not believe 
any servant had been the perpetrator, unless 
employed by some other party. That some 
malicious hand had been at work, he felt cer- 
tain ; but whose it was, or wherefore, he was 

m 

totally at a loss to conceive, for tbe Mon- 
mouth fiimily were held in universal esteem. 
He dwelt upon Helen's strange misgivings 
of the previous evening, and could but 
wonder in his spirit^ at the decree of the 
Almighty. He did not attach much im- 
portance to the noise she had spoken of, or 
the man's shadow Emily had fancied on the 
lawn in the beginnmg of the night ; for he 
knew the storm had been hovering round for 
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hours, before it burst upon them. Aud they 
had not had it so powerful there, as it had 
even been up at Belmore, and it was far 
more seyere still at a few miles' distant. 
But he remembered thinking to himself, iu 
one brilliant flash of lightoing, how, if he 
had been at all given to the tremors, he 
might have fancied that a muffled figure 
flew past his wuoldow on the terrace; as 
quickly as the sudden light which revealed 
it The Venetian blind was down, but had 
not been closed, it was outside the window^ 
as all were, along both terraces. He be- 
lieved it to be merely the effect of the: 
storm on his waking senses, for there is 
always something awful in its appioaeh. 
But the impression was not agreeable, and 
he soon after got out of bed, and closed the 
shutters as the lightning increased. This 
was a thing that was never done or thought, 
of at Belmore, nor indeed by any but very few. 
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of the inhabitants of the valley. The Mon-' 
mouthsbrougfat tbehabilef ^aeeing all fast for 
the night/ with them from London^ and stiSk 
adhered to it. But for many years before, 
no such thing as a robbery had ever been 
heard of. There was such a small com- 
munity, that all appeared to know each 
other, even among the very poor who were, 
for the most part, Sir Andrew's tenants. 

From the village of D ^ hard by, which 

was large and straggling, occasionally va- 
grants strayed, and gipsies were frequently 
seen about ; but their spoil consisted chiefly 
in game, and poultry. The present event 
was indeed a novelty in this quiet spot, and 
caused a very great sensation. Frederick 
was by no means superstitious by nature, he 
could see that Helen, naturally imaginative, 
looked upon the past with unfeigned fear- 
fulness — nor did he wonder when he thought ' 
of her forebodings beforehand. Yet, the • 
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subject became, even to him, quite irksome 
in the darkness in which it was enveloped ^ 
and he strove, at leasts to drive it from, 
his mind, and ^e all his attention to the 
relief ti the ruined family. Another 
idea took possession of him too ; he thought^ 
would it not be better in the interview he 
intended to have, immediately, with Sir 
Andrew, respecting the aid of which they' 
were so much in need, for him to open his; 
heart at once, and tell his love for Helen ; 
and to express his fears, that in the event 
of their assistance enabling Mrs. Monmouth 
to leave England, her delicate frame would 
not bear the rough and adventurous 
life before her. He thought Sir Andrew 
would consider, and perhaps rightly, that he. 
was too young for marriage then ; but he 
knew of old the generous heart to which 
he appealed^ and felt sure that his request 
would be granted, that Helen should remain.: 
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at the Hall; under his protection, until she 
should authorize him to protect her himself, 
for the few years which might interv^ie, 
before she became its mistress. 

Tears ! he trembled at that word, for he 
keenly felt that Sir Andrew's life was of short 
duration ; but even in the event of this great 
loss, he could, he reflected, get George and 
bis wife to reside there, till they should be 
united — and during that space of time, how 
joyfully would he shelter, from each rude 
blast, the * sweet flower he had gathered.' 
He never, for one moment intended, or sup- 
posed it to be the intention, of Miss Mabel 
to remain there, after his grandfather's 
death; but now, as the subject recurred 
to his mind, something told him that he 
should have more trouble than he had ev^ 
thought of before, in getting rid of her— ' 
especially, if she, as he had but too 
much reason to fear, had conceived a 
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fruitless passion, for himself — then did the 
blank vista open before him, to which this 
latter thought always led. All there, was 
doubt and uncertainty. He had seen 
enough to convince him that she held some 
powerful influence over his grandfather, and 
that at his death, he felt sure something, to 
him, would be revealed, of which now, he 
was kept in ignorance. But putting all in 
its worst light — supposing the estate to be 
found greatly encumbered, and he, in fact 
'poor ; surely, with strict economy, diminu- 
tion of establishment, and persevering atten- 
tion to his afiairs, from the numerous rents, 
from houses and lands, yearly accumulated, 
much might be restored — of this, he did not 
despair. Still, the theme had brought his 
mind into no enviable frame, when he 
reached the hall. 

" Sir Andrew has not been down at all, 
to-day," said the old butler, following him 

VOL. I. p 
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into the little room, in which the old man 
U3uallj sat. 

'* Not been down at all^ John ! — does he 
feel worse to-day ?" 

" No sir, not worse ; Mrs. Truman does 
not thinly he has been quite himself, since 
he left the dinner table yesterday. She 
wanted him to see Dr. Baines, but you know 
sir^ how his honour dislik^es him, so he would 
not let her send.'' 

" But, better send to Dr. Sherwood, from 
H , if Mrs. Truman thinks it necessary" 

'' la that Mr. Beresford ?" called Mrs, 
Truman, from the stairs. 

Frederick went to her. 

^^What a dreadful thing this is, Master 
Frederick, is it not ?" she asked. 

*^ What — the robbery ? shocking indeed ; 
but John tells me, Sir Andrew is not 
well.'' 

" Oh, it is nothing more than usual, I 
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think, poor dear creature. You know once 
or twice last week he did not leave his 
dressing*room, and I persuaded him to re- 
main in there to-day, for he did not appear 
to me fit for the fatigue of coming down. 
He has been taken a little faint, twice^ this 
morning. I left him about two hours ago, 
for Miss Mabel said she wislied to sit with 
him, having some matters of consequence, - 
which must be settled, to-day. She had 
those great account books under her arm as 
usual-^I don't think she has done him much 
goodi for the last time I was rung for, 'he 
was some time coming round. She told me^ 
not to tell him of the bad news about poor 
Mr* Monmouth, for it would be too much 
for him, she thought, then. I don't want 
to be disrespectful, but I think, that what- 
ever it is she has been talking about, seems 
to have upset him as much as that would 

P 2 
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have done. Poor old gentleman ! he can't 
bear much now, I fancy." 

" What can she have to talk to him so 
much about, Truman?" asked her young 
master, much perplexed. 

" I can't tell, sir ; it is a riddle to me," 
replied the housekeeper. "I only know, 
when I went into your room, an hour 
ago, to put away some of your linen, I 
heard her voice going at a fine rate; 
but the walls are so thick, I couldn't 
hear a word. I'm ashamed to own it, sir, 
but if I had been able, I should have 
listened, for the Jirst time in my life, I can 
truly say." 

Frederick made no answer to this speech, 
but passed across the gallery. Mrs. Tru- 
man had been at Belmore during his grand- 
mother's life-time, and was, as he believed 
her to be, in his inmost heart, a truly good 
and conscientious woman. He had always 
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felt real love for her, for she had taken 
a mother's care of him in his infancy. She 
had had her better days in life, but married 
badly ; and Sir Andrew, who had known 
her in his boyhood, offered her the situation 
there, which she had retained ever since. 
Frederick knew she was one who would 
speak the unblemished truth, and, there- 
fore, he could rely, as he fully did, on all 
she had told him. He bit his lip as he 
approached his grandfather's dressing-room. 
His own room was the one next to it, that 
he had occupied from a child. He went in 
there for a few minutes, to consider how 
it would be best to break the tidings to 
Sir Andrew, whom he knew well enough to 
be certain that, should he find out that 
they had kept the knowledge of what had 
transpired from him, would be much vexed ; 
for he could not bear to be considered in 
any way incapacitated. Had he not known 
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this as he did, he would even then have 
hesitated, for fear of the effect the relation 
might have upon him. 

Henry Monmouth was a great favourite 
of his^ and Kate was his especial one ; he 
felt much interest in all concerning the 
family ; and Frederick made certain, as he 
sat there, that if it were in his power, he 
would, without a second thought, be the 
willing donor of the sum of Mr. Mon- 
mouth's debt, * if he had it in his power ?' 
He knew his grandfather was not rich ; he 
had often told him as much, when lament- 
ing that he could not allow him a hand- 
somer allowance than he had hitherto had. 
But it was sufficient for Frederick, who 
had, since leaving college, remained quietly 
at Belmore ; his chief amusements oeing 
reading, coursing and shooting ; and, lastly 
— but not least — doing all the good he 
could among the poor around. 
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f' Oh I surely he has this trifle to W- 
stow !" thought Frederick — Helen's tearful 
eyes before him giving him courage* "I 
will not allude to the other matter to-daV, 
but wait to see the course events may 
take." He was not prepared for what 
followed. 

On entering the dressing-room, he found 
his grandfather pale and exhausted^ 

He took his hand and kissed it, as he 
always did, and sat down by him, after 
saluting Miss Mabel, whom, he observed, 
looked very fatigued and poorly. 

" I do not feel quite well," she said. " I 
think my long drive yesterday over^tired 
me, and this strange news about the 
poor Monmouths to-day has quite finished 
me, I think. I will go and lie dowii a 
little, and shall be better by-and-by, I dare 
say, and able to cheer you up, I hope ; for 
I cannot compliment you on your looks, 
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this morning ; but it is enough, indeed, to 
upset us all/^ 

She gave him one of her blandest smiles 
as she quitted the room. Alas ! for the 
depravity of human nature ! 

" Grandfather, have you heard of what 
we were speaking ?'' he asked. 

His grandfather knew all about it ; Miss 
Mabel had been telling him, h^ said ; 
and he quite agreed with her view of the 
case ; but, as she said, ' people could never 
see things as they were.' " What was it ?" 
he asked. 

It was much the same as Mr. Graham's 
had been, Frederick found ; only that, in her 
opinion, the housemaid was certainly implied 
to be the guilty party ; "she did not see 
how it was possible there could be any 
doubt about it. It was only the other day, 
she had heard Emily joking with Marion 
Grey, about the love-making between the 
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young man they employed to garden, and 
their pretty housemaid. Of course, that 
was how it was, the thing spoke for itself; 
the young people wanted to get married, 
and, having heard such a fuss about this 
foreign letter, and the value it contained, 
naturally thought it might prove as much 
to them ; she broke open the drawer, there 
could be no question about it ; and he was 
outside, to receive it from the window. If 
she had anything to do with it, she says,'' 

r 

continued Sir Andrew, ^^she should have 
that girl taken np, anyhow." 

" But what does she . say to the slip of 
paper put into the drawer ?" asked Fred- 
erick. 

" Oh ! why, of course, boy, that was done 
to throw oflf suspicion." 

He could not help remarking, that his 
grandfather's manner was more stem than 
usual, and that he did not appear to feel 
any of the sympathy so natural to him. 
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" She says very truly," Sir Andrew con- 
tinued, " many of these common men write 
very good hands now. Ah ! she's a sensible 
woman — a very sensible woman !" repeated 
Sir Andrew, " and sees through things 
faster than many men would — ^the right sort 
of woman to head a large estate^— few would 
dare to poach on her grounds — a fine, mag- 
nificent woman to boot ! wry," he solilo- 
quized. 

Frederick was wondering what Miss 
Mabel's charms had to do with the heavy 
loss of the poor Monmouths. Nevertheless, 
the opinion she bad given, was so similar to 
Henry's, and Mr. Graham's, that ?ie began 
to think there seemed some reason in it; 
60 that it would be wise to have the house- 
maid given into custody at once upon the 
charge. He would mention it to Henry 
that evening, if no light were thrown upon 
the subject before they met. 
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"I suppose Marion and George have 
left, grandfather, or Marion would have 
gone down to the Grove, I am sure/' 

** Yes, they left this morning ; and I hope 
to see them before many months have 
passed, return, joined together ; — I hope to 
be permitted to see it," he added, gravely. 
"How does poor Monmouth bear it all? 
— and what is he going to do ?" 

This was a question Frederick had ex- 
pected before, and could not help thinking 
that his grandfather would have felt far 
more for his friend's affliction, had the par- 
ticulars been related to him by any other 
party. He explained, now, all the circum- 
stances of Mr. Monmouth's condition ; and, 
as he went on, he observed Sir Andrew be- 
came much moved ; this was the time, he 
thought, to strike the iron while it was. yet 
hot ; and, glowing with energy in his cause, 
and hope for its fulfilment, he spoke of poor 
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Monmouth's debt, and how he had trusted 
and relied on his grandfather's generosity 
and kindness of heart, to defray it, enabling 
his fallen friend to go out to India, with an 
irreproachable name, and there honourably 
earn a subsistence for his family." 

He stopped in dismay, observing the con- 
vulsive working of his grandfather's features, 
and had his hand upon the bell ; but Sir 
Andrew motioned to him not to ring, and 
pointed to some hartshorn and water on the 
table. After he had drank, he lay with his 
head back in his chair for some minutes. 
Frederick saw that he had revived ; but his 
lips still moved, as if in prayer ; at length, 
he opened his eyes, and said — 

" Frederick, you must give your whole 
attention to what I am going to say ; and, 
if I have to stop at times, do not ring, or 
make any fuss, if you can possibly do with- 
out J lock that door, and sit down here ;" 
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he paused, looked agitated, and then re- 
sumed — "I need not say, because you 
know, of all others, with what joy and 
gladness I should have done what you have 
asked. I pity poor Monmouth from my 
heart ; but, to come to the point, which I 

« 

must do, ^1 am no less a beggar than he ! ' 
Do not start, or look like that, or I shall be 
unable to proceed ; I had agreed, with 
another, that it would be advisable to wait 
till this sad aflfair of our poor friend's was 
settled, although the time has, indeed, fully 
arrived that you should know ally of which 
I myself was not aware till this morning." 

'* What can you mean, grandfather ? A 
beggar ! surely you are mistaken. I could 
not be ignorant, from all I have seen and 
heard, that Miss Mabel's property has 
gone far to keep this large establishment — 
carriages, horses, &c. — and enabled us to 
live in the liberal profusion in which we do ; 
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but if you were at once to drop this style 
of living, and limit your household to just 
the attendants requisite, curtailing all un« 
necessary expenses, surely you could soon 
retrieve much. As to a beggar ! that you 
could never be, with fair play : all this ex- 
tensive property, wholly and solely your 
own — it is impossible ! " 

"It is not impossible, young man," an- 
swered the old one, with more asperity than 
Frederick had ever seen in him before. 
" Answer me ! how are we ever to repay 
her all the vast sum she has expended lipon 
us ? Talk of Monmouth's debt, ha ! ha ! " 

" I do not know, I am sure," said Fred- 
erick, trying to keep very calm, feeling 
alarmed at this unwonted display of bitter- 
ness in his grandfather. "I only think it 
a sad misfortune, that you ever agreed to 
her doing so much in years gone by ; for, 
as you say, I really cannot conceive how it 
is ever all to be repaid." 
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"ShalllteUyou?— ah! ah!'' 

"Pray compose yourself, grandfather/' 
said Frederick, who began to feel again 
quite uneasy. Sir Andrew seemed working 
himself up into a state of great excitement, 
for the purpose of revealing something ab- 
horrent to himself, and that he feared to 
tell his grandson. He was just going off 
into the same wild strain, when Frederick 
laid his hand upon the bell*rope, and said, 
mildly but firmly, that if he did not become 
calmer, he must ring for Mrs. Truman. 

**I'll tell ye the bargain calmly^ then, 
that was made five years ago ! '^ he uttered, 
in a warm whisper. " It can't be altered, 
or undone, because she made me sign it ; 
but she's a fine woman, you know — a very 
fine woman — isn't she? She'll make, a 
first-rate mistress." 

" Crood Grod ! what da you mean ? " cried 
Frederick, turning ashy-white. " What 
bargam ? " 
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Sir Andrew looked^ in his tom^ alarmed 
now at the wan visage of his grandson ; 
but, making a desperate effort, he spoke the 

one word * Yourself ! ' 

" Never I by heaven ! " ejaculated Fred- 
erick — ^the spirit of his manhood rising in 
all its force. 

"Then my cur — *' but the old man's 
strength had failed him, and, unable to 
finish the awful sentence, he fell back in his 
chair, senseless. Frederick pulled the bell 
violently, and rushed fi*om the house — ^from 
himself, if he could— over the terrace, through 
the shrubberies, through the park ; over hills 
he flew like a frightened deer ; he seemed 
to have the wings of the wind, for he could 
not stop. For miles he went, till his bodily 
fatigue obliged him to return, his brain 
reeling ; he could think of nothing clearly, 
and barely credited his own scattered 
senses. 
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At length, he stopped upon the terrace, 
close to the spot where he had sat with hevj 
'his flower/ the evening before. What a 
desert was it now! What a wilderness 
before him! The curse^ though incom- 
pleted, had filled his every vein with living 
fire 1 And was his life's dream this ? He 
remained there, perhaps, an hour, his head 
uncovered, for the air seemed to blow 
heaven's soft balm upon it, and cool its 
aching fever. 

A step approaches — he turned — ^it was 
Mabel. As she walked towards him, 
in her stateliness, her dignified form, 
and face like chiselled marble, he could not 
repel the reflection, that the epithet applied 
to her by Emily was not incorrect. She 
looked a goddess, but of a dark power — 
the livid hue of the cheek enhanced by the 
bold, wild light of the eye. He had never 
jseen her look so ill, and yet so demonly 
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superb ! She held a cheque towards hhn ; 
mechanically he took it ; it was for three 
hundred pounds. He looked at it, judging 
truly the spirit that had been at work. Not 
thou, oh, Charity ! in thy pure benison — 
angel of benevolence and truth I but one of 
earth's lust and worldliness. Tet did he 
believe he had misjudged her when* she so 
eagerly begged him to accept it, and offer 
it as his grandfather's gift ? 

" Was that all he required ^^ she asked, 
** and how were they all, and how did 
Helen bear up against it ?** 

He spoke not, but shut his eyes, the 
better to bring before him her dear image, 
the trusting eye raised to his beseechingly, 
— and must he disappoint tiie fond hope he 
had read there ? Yet, if she knew all, would 
she have ^shed for aid procured at such a 
cost ? What in those moments did he not 
endure ! 
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^' I cannot take it,^' he said^ holding back 
the cheque. 

A hand was placed upon his arm; the 
touch thrilled through him, and with a shud- 
der he turned from her. There was a 
gleam of anger in her eye, [though still, a 
smile upon her lips as she said— « 

"You are agitated now. Frederick 
Beresford^ listen to me ! You feel deeply 
for the misfortune of that man and his 
family. You can give hhn the paltry sum 
in your hand— but you might have it in 
your power to rai^e him from the depth of 
his misery, and the verge of his ruin, to ease 
and rest again — to replace what he has 
lostj ^and open afresh, the coveted path 
which has been suddenly closed before him." 

He was collected now — his manly figure 
drawn to his full height, and looking her 
intently in the face, he asked— 

"And at what price is this power?'' 

q2 
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The blush which should have been her 
own, mantled over his fine forehead, to the 
roots of his hair, as she replied — 

" It is before jouJ^ 

With one loathing glance he turned away 
— it pierced her very soul as she fled. 

He remained in the same attitude, with 
the cheque in his hand, spell bound. 
Again did the mournful face of her he loved 
appeal to him. Would the withholding of 
that little drop of comfort from the poor 
stream yonder, fainting on its way, influence 
in the least degree, the foaming tide, or 
change the onward course of the ■ sea of 
wrecks,' around him ? He put the cheque 
in his waistcoat pocket, and entered the 
house. It was past seven o'clock, and he 
had eaten nothing since the morning ; he 
passed into Sir Andrew's private room, and 
rang the bell there. Old John always an* 
swered that summons ; there were two 
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liveried lackeys attending the others ; but 
in the state of mind he was in^ he thought 
the fewer the eyes to look upon him the 
better. He sat down in his grandfather's 
chair, and tried to think quietly of what 
had passed. The late scene on the terrace, 
reminded him painfully, of the Devil's 
temptation on the mountain^ 

" All this power will I give Thee, if Thou 
therefore wilt worship me." 

The cold shudder again passed over him^ 
and John, who had entered, asked respect- 
folly if he were unwell. 

" We did not know you had come in, sir ; 
Miss Mabel desired the dinner should not 
be served, as she thought you had gone 
down to Mr. Monmouth's, and might be de- 
tamed a little while." 

" I am weary and hungry, John, for I 
have walked a long distance — bring my 
dinner to me, here, yourself; and say I am 
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hot very well. Do you know how my grand- 
father is, now ?" 

^^ He had another fainting fit^ after you 
had gone out, sir ; Mrs. Truman says, when 
she answered the bell, Miss Mabel told 
her, he had been very bad, indeed.'* 

" Was Miss Mabel with him, then ?*' 

" Yes, sir." 

John proceeded to lay the cloth, and 
Frederick continued his conflicting medita- 
tions. 

When he arrived at the Grove that night, 
he found Henry had returned, and was re. 
lating to his father the conversation he had 
had with Mr. Eoss, who informed him that 
the vessel sailed the following week — earlier 
than had been expected. If they could 
have managed in any way, to have gone with 
him, he would promise them all a warm re- 
ception when they arrived in India, at the 
house of his uncle, Colonel Eoss, whom he 
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knew would do all he could to promote his 
father's adoiission mto the arm j^ as surgeon* 
It was just when Mr, Monmouth was be- 
wailing the possibility of the step proposed 
that Frederick appeared. Helen's bright 
look changed as all remarked, how ill be 
looked; he turned the subject lightly; 
merely stating his grandfather'sindisposition 
that day; he would not for worlds damp the 
joy, of which he was the bearer, by any sel- 
fish feeling of his own. He gave the cheque 
in silence to Mr. Monmouth, whose heart 
was too full of thankfulness for speech ; he 
could but grasp Frederick's hand, while the 
others poured forth their gratitude on him, 
and his grandfather. 

The chief obstacle to their departure was 
removed, and now it only remained to part 
with all their valuables, speedily, for the 
expenses of the voyage, and to defray some 
small accounts incurred, before they should 
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leave England. Frederick soon took lug 
leave — for it was very late— their blessings 
attending him. Helen and Henry went with 
him to the door ; the former gazed at him, 
anxiously, for his countenance was very sad- 
She knew he could not bear the idea of their 
separation, for a time so undefined; she 
would not revert to it^ nor did he. 

" If I am not here, Harry, as I could wish, 
during this your last week in England, you 
know the cause will be that I do not like to 
leave my grandfather, who, I fear is sinking 
fast ; and you will not think me unkind.'* 

He raised Helen's hand to his lips, mur- 
mured, " God bless you,*' and was gone. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Wilton Graham had hitherto been his 
father's curate; but quite lately, he had 
had a pretty living presented to him in the 
same county, but it was across the country^ 
and quite a day's journey from the valley* 
He had arranged to take possession that 
week, but in consequence of this untoward 
event, he had postponed his incumbency till 
the end of the week following, in order that 
he might superintend with Henry Mon^ 
mouth, the private sale of the furniture^ 
books, pictures &c., at the Grove. The 
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little breakfast parlour had been transposed 
into quite a business office, and Wilton with 
Henrjr, was now in the midst of calculation, 
putting down to each member who had 
agreed on the purchase, the articles selected. 
Many had been applied to, who, out of the 
deep respect they felt for Mr. Graham, had 
become abettors to this laudable proceeding, 
although, personally unknown to Mr. Mon- 
mouth; and by the early post that morning, 
lyilton had received several orders, in return 
to the catalogues he had himself written, 
with everything valued to the best of his 
ability, and stating that view might be had 
of the same, but also observing that those 
who would trust to hb integrity, would oon. 
fer a considerate kindness on the tried 
feelings of Mr. Monmouth and his family. 
His little parsonage had been furnished with 
elegance and comfort for a bachelor resi* 
deuce ; all was completed there, and ready 
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for his reception ; but he was now noting for 
his share in the present translation, some 
things which would, we fear, look rather 
outrSe there ; for instance, there were the 
three bird-cages, and the canary — ^that was 
not so bad ; the ladies' work-frames ; Helen's 
private inkstand, her drawing folio, and her 
map ; all the girls' school-books, slates, maps, 
&c., some puzzles, and a large wax doll, 
which had been given to Helen some seven 
years before, and who had, since her 
sudden turn into womanhood, treasured 
the same in a drawer up-stairs. Emily 
was laughing heartily, and her mother not 
much less so, at the idea of Wilton's invest- 
ment. ^They had been very cheerful, that 
little party, in the breakfast-room, consider- 
ing the circumstances. Henry had that 
morning received a note from Frederick 
Beresford, desiring him to send the little 
box Helen kept her papers in, if it was for 
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sale. Her poor manuscript was incomplete, 
but she did not take it out, so it went as it 
was. The box of itself, when new, was 
not worth more than two pounds at the 
utmost. It was scratched and shabby now, 
with long usage ; but ten pounds were sent 
back in its place. Helen felt this latter 
act of generosity more than she had the 
former great one, because she knew that it 
had come from his own private purse, which 
she felt by instinct was not very large. 
She had gone up-stairs when that money 
came, and had not been seen since ; so she 
was absent now from the amusement Wil- 
ton's strange choice had occasioned. 

" What are you going to do with it — to 
nurse it ?" asked Emily, still laughing. 

He took all her bantering very well, and 
tried to look grave, while he said — " It 
shall lie in one of his drawers for the 
future.'' 
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" Here ! who'll have this ?" cried Emily, 
who was getting into one of her very merry 
moods — (she held up a vile photograph 
likeness of Henry). ^*It's a good frame, 
and the nose is like " 

" I will," said Wilton, adding it to his 
list. 

^* Why, you are picking out all the rub- 
bish you can find ! " laughed Emily. He 
was, because he thought it was the only 
way he could dispose of it. A good fellow 
was Wilton Graham! "Let me see, my 
father takes the piano for Annie's room, and 
I wrote to Mr. Clifton about the bookcase ; 
I know he wants one, and I don't think I 
put it down too high. It's a wonder I 
have not heard from him. Is the twelve 
o'clock post in yet ?" 

" Talk of an angel, he'll clap his wings,'' 
said Emily, " here is the postman." 

There were two letters — one for Helen^ 
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in a neat lady's band — ^the other from Mr. 
Clifton^ agreeing to take the bookcase, iivith 
the principal books it oontained, and also 
the round table in the drawing-room. Helen 
ran down stairs at tiie sound of the postman. 

'^ It looks like Marian Grey's,^' said Emily, 
giving her the letter. 

Helen opened it and read, ^^With Georgy^s 
and Marianas Hnd lave and true sympathy J' 
It was a bank-note for twenty pounds. 

This put every-body into good spirits — 
Wilton Graham, perhaps, the most so — ^for, 
although he had not expressed it, he had 
began to get exceedingly anxious. There 
were many articles of real and solid worth ; 
some of which, owing to the cause, and his 
exertions, realised more even than their 
value ; but there was also much of an in- 
ferior kind to get quit of, which he could 
not offer to the same parties, and conse- 
i^uently would have to go at a less redun- 
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dant rate. The highest sum he imagined 
it possible to accumulate, would fall short, he 
had felt convinced, for their necessary outlay. 
His mother often jokingly told him he would 
be a regular old bachelor— he was so pre* 
else in all he thought and did. Be that as 
it may, he was a true acquisition to the 
family at the Grove just now. Mr. Monr 
mouth had implidt confidence in his advice, 
and had, according to it, delayed the order* 
ing of the outfits, which would have to be 
necessarily ready-made, until they could, in 
some measure, foretel the result of the sale. 
Now it was otherwise ; the aid just received 
placed them beyond suspense, and it was 
agreed that as all the chief things were 
disposed of, the remainder should be lefb to 
be sold after their departure firom the valley ; 
and Wilton, with his usual kindness, under- 
took to see after them all for them, and 
with what was brought in, defray some 
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small expenses arouncL They had heard 
from George Beresford the day before, tell- 
ing them he would relieve them of the best 
dinner and tea-services, all the glass, and 
the barometer; that he would have been 
very pleased to have tdken more, but the 
old lady, Marian's aunt, wished to fiimisb 
their house according to her own taste. 
. It was arranged that Mr. and Mrs* 
Monmouth [should set off immediately for 
London — sleep there, at a friend's house, 
that night, and return, laden with the re* 
quisite stock of wearing apparel for each, 
on the evening of the following day ; and 
then no time must be lost — ^to-day was 
Thursday, and the Emerald left the docks 
on Friday week. There was all the 
marking and packing to be done^ and some 
things would of necessity have to be or- 
dered to be in readiness for them against 
their arrival in London, previous to joining 
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the vessel. They wished, if possible, to 
leave the valley for good, on the Tuesday, 
that all might be comfortably stowed on 
board before their own embarkation. 

Their consultation was here intermpted 
by the housemaid, who said that there were 
two sailor-looking men requesting to see 
her master. They proved to be policemen 
in plain clothes. 

It appeared that, on the night of the 
robbery, one of them, who had been on his 
beat, and then about half a mile from 
D— village, was turning back towards 
it, as the storm increased — had been, to 
use his own expression, ' taken aback, and 
nearly upset by a man bolting through the 
hedge.' He cried, " Hilloa ! not in such a 
hurry, my good fellow ;" but had apolo- 
gized almost instantly, on finding him, as 
far as he could see, attired as a gentleman, 
and in the garb of a quaker. It was top 
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dark to examine him closely, which, how- 
ever, he did as soon as he reached the first 
lamp-post in the village, and discovered 
that his clothes looked good and new. He 
had also apologized, courteously, for start- 
ling the policeman ; but said that he was 
on an errand of life and death — that his 
only child, put at the * Cove ' to nurse, was 
dying. The * Cove ' was full sixteen miles 
from where they were, and he said that he 
had come from a place almost as far dis- 
tant the other way — that his horse had 
been seized with staggers, and he had left 
it at a small farm-house on the road-side, 
intending, as he said, to push forth all the 
strength he had, and see if his legs could 
not carry him there, before many hours 
were over his head. The policeman warned 
him of the approaching violence of the 
storm, and also informed him where he 
could procure a vehicle ; but the stranger, 
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giving him half-a-crown, said he would 
rather hurry on his way, fearing he should 
never see his child alive again ; and every 
moment he was detained appeared to him 
an hour. 

^^ He had a great coat on^ and his clos' 
was good ; but summut about him struck 
me he wasn't as how a raal gemman ; and, 
though he ihee^d and thou'd me, I didn't 
think him quite a broad-brim^ for all that." 

Every enquiry had been made since that 
night, but no such person had been seen at 
the *Cove/ or yet at the farm-house he 
had mentioned; but, early the following 

morning, the carrier had given some one a 

lift, as far as H y whom he described in 

a similar way. Nothing there, however, 
could be ascertained concerning him. The 
carrier was a man of few words himself 
and said that very few had passed between 
him and the gentleman, who looked 
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drencbed to the skin when he took him up, 
* and seemed very glad of a pipe to dry 
hisself.^ 

This circumstance had assumed fiirther 
importance, by the fact of one of Sir 
Andrew's gamekeepers having, as he left 
the little ale-house at the comer of the 
valley, on the night in question, seen a 
man jump over the gate from the wood, 
and disappear behind the church, evidently 
wishing to escape observation. It was, as 
we have said, so dark, and the action so 
sudden, that the gamekeeper could give no 
description of his person, further than that 
he was positive the man had a bundle or 
something under his arm. He had set him 
down for a gipsy, knowing that a camp had 
been seen upon the hill that day ; and he 
thought he'd pop in and tell Bob, the night 
keeper, to look well after the pheasants, 
&c. ; but, the storm coming on, he had 
made the best of his way home. 
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The policeman seemed to think it might 
probably have been one and the same per- 
son, and that for security he had changed 
his clothes, the bundle being composed of 
those he had seen him in. Mr. Monmouth 
had not consented to the arrest of the 
house-maid ; hitherto he could find nothing 
like evidence, in his own mind, against her. 

« 

She had been in a sad state, poor girl! 
knowing that she was looked upon with 
suspicion. Her parents, poor but respect- 
able people, had wished her to leave a situ- 
ation directly, where she had been accused 
of dishonesty ; but she wisely determined 
to stay while the family remained in the 
valley, hoping that the real culprit might 
be discovered, and thus establish, beyond a 
doubt, her innocence. Again was the trem- 
bling creature questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned; she declared solemnly "that she 
had never walked with a Quaker gentleman 
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in all her life, and that she conld not abear 
them ; and that she had had no young man 
since her poor Willy died." Once more was 
she dismissed, and this time the poor girFs 
tears, and natural self-vindication from the 
share in the crime imputed to her, affected 
all her auditors ; and Mr. Monmouth said 
he would not have her called forth again, 
unless something was discovered reflecting, 
undoubtedly, upon her. 

Nothing could be learnt of the man at 
either of the stations, and it was supposed 
that he must either have again changed his 

disguise, or else made off from H in 

the direction of the sea-coast. Mr. and 
Mrs. Monmouth's affairs would admit of no 
delay. The little conveyance which travel- 
led to and from the D station, was 

waiting for them at the door ; so, hastily 
wishing good-bye, they set off on their 
journey, leaving Wilton and Henry still 
conversing with the two policemen. 
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There was an old woman at- the Cove 
Wilton knew something of. She bore a 
very indifferent character, as, also, did 
many of the inhabitants of that place. 
They were poor and mean to a degree, and 
their dwellings consisted, for the most part, 
of dirty hovels — some only of mud. A few 
years ago, Mr. Graham had shown great 
kindness to, and got released from gaol this 
woman's son, who had been engaged in 
some affair of piracy. Wilton now pro- 
posed, that Henry and he should ride over 
there, and see if they could glean anything 
from her, which might, perhaps, in some 
way, throw a light upon the matter ; that 
the two girls should go to his father's, and 
remain there till the following evening; 
that Henry and he would sleep somewhere 
on the road, and then the former, who was 
to have waited, on account of his sisters 
being alone, till the Saturday morning, 
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might go straght to H ^ and be up in 

London on the following daj. The girls 
were yeiy pleased at this arrangement ; for 
since the night of the storm, they had felt 
rather more timid than formeriy, which was 
not to be wondered at, and they did not 
much relish the idea of sleeping at the 
Grove, without their father or brother: 
they, 'therefore, gladly acceded to this pro- 
posal, and, yery soon after, were kindly 
welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Graham. 

What a relief it is when for days we 
haye been brooding over one thing — ^when 
our minds are so overcharged with sorrow, 
that we become stoical enough to feel indif- 
ferent as to what may follow, or what befal 
us next! Where, although if the cloud 
were pierced, would faith and trust be 
found hand in hand, reposing ; all without 
seems coldly calm and still, for the heart is 
desolate within us. Even so felt Helen 
Monmouth — even so she appeared. 
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Annie Graham was a good-hearted girl, 
but being an only one, was very spoilt and 
vain. She was rattling along to Emily, of 
the conquests she had made at the large 

ball at H , the night before,] One 

young man, she was sure, was smitten des- 
perately, he never moved from her side all 
the evening ; he was such a dear fellow, and 
had such a darling moustache; his eyes 
were not quite so dazzling as Henry's, but 
he was more brilliant in conversation ; but 
poor Henry had laboured under disadvan- 
tages, she thought, and always had so much 
to bear, poor fellow I He had no time to 
think of marriage and that sort of thing. 
She daresay he'd think about it more, when 
he got out to India, and perhaps remember 
those he had left behind. Helen was assist* 
ing Mrs. Graham, who was very busy, 
sorting some baby frocks and petticoats, 
for her husband's poor parishoners, and 
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wondering in her mind, if Annie would ever 
be as sensible as ' her mother was. 

" Here is a letter for yon, Miss Helen/' 
said Mr. Graham, holding it up as he 
entered. 

Helen's colour rose, for she thought Mr. 
Graham looked at her enquiringly. The 
hand-writing she knew to be Frederick 
Beresford's, it was the first time he had ever 
written to her, and fearing it might contain 
bad news of Sir Andrew, she asked permis- 
sion to read it. After breaking the seal 
she stepped into the balcony, for the first 
words flurried her a little. 
' "My own dear one, 

"I have been endeavouring to get 
down to the valley for the last two or three 
xlays, but my grandfather has been so very 
unwell, from time to time, that I am afraid 
to leave him even for an hour. Dr. Baines 
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says, his life is 'quite uncertain, now, from 
one day to another- -he is breaking fast, I 
fear, dear Helen, and oh! when I look 
round me, and think of all I am so soon to 
lose — all I love — ^there seems indeed but 
little on earth to live for. Nevertheless, to 
follow your own beautiful advice, I will not 
mourn nor be cast down, for there is One, 
whose all-searching eye seeth our infirmities, 
and will not afflict us more than we can 
bear. He will be, dearest, as you so truly 
and so often have said, that Rock, unto 
which we may, at all times, so safely cling 
— ^that Beacon which shall guide us safely, 
to the land of peace at last. If after 
my grandfather's death, affairs can be 
put, any-how, in such a way that I 
can leave them, even, if the intricate 
and disorderly state, in which I fear 
to find them, keeps me some few 
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/ 



years in bondage to watcdi oyer them 
— ^yet, at last, when I am free, I 
may be able to follow the sweet fragrance 
of my flower to another shore, 

I hope to be at our dear, little 
church on Sunday, your last here! 
(for how long ?) Oh 1 the thought 
— I will not contemplate it — ^but, as 
you would have me do, and I would 
have you, wait patiently God's own time, 
and will. When do you leave the Abbey ? 
I heard, on Tuesday — but I trust I shall 
know all about it on Sunday. With the 
fond and undying affection of one, who 
is so ruled by adverse circumstances, that 
he feels but a puppet in a conjuror's 
hand, believe me whatever may befall, 
to remain, 

" Your own 

" Fkederick." 

And this she thrust into her bosom, there 
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to dwell, till it should become yellow 
and crumbled — ^treasured fondly next 
the heart, like the blest memory of our 
childhood. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

If the breakfast-parlour at the Grove had 
looked like business before, I scarcely know 
how to describe it now* It was literally 
crammed with heaps of shirts, petticoats, 
flannels, and all indescribables. Mr. and 
Mrs. Monmouth, and Helen, had been from 
seven o'clock that morning, hard at work ; 
and yet there were quantities still unmarked. 
Emily and the housemaid removed the ar- 
ticles as they were finished, and placed them 
in piles in the now-empty drawing-room ; it 
had been shorn of all its elegance, and only 
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a few forlorn chairs remained to tell its talQ 
of former opulence. 

The Monmoutbs had received another 
proof — though an humble one— of the good 
will held towards them. Two capacious 
sea-chests, well and strong-built, with Mr, 
Monmouth's initials in brass nails on the 
top, had been sent the day before, ^with 
Mrs. Truman's duty and kind respects/ 
These were now standing in the places of 
couches, ottomans, &c., with various other 
trunks and boxes for packing. All the prin- 
cipal furniture was sold ; but this was the 
only room that had been stripped, the re- 
moval of the remainder being left till after 
their departure. 

When they went into the dining-room, at 
two o'clock, to dinner, Helen looked so 
knocked up, that she was made to lie down 
on the sofa, and have her morsel there. In 
fact, she and her father had done, in reality^ 
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all the work. Mrs. Monmouth did not make 
such progress with her pen as she did in 
Berlin wool. Although she appeared won- 
derfully reconciled to the proceedings 
around her, she had twice repeated during 
their morning's occupation^ ^ that this fuss 
was quite out of her way,* Her husband 
told her, he feared she would have to enter 
into many things rather out of her way ; 
but that all should be made as light and 
agreeable to her as possible. 

Before the cloth was removed, she had 
fallen fast asleep in her chair ; and Helen 
observing the weary look of her father, per- 
suaded him to follow her mother's example. 
He resisted at first, saying, there was so much 
more which ought to be done that day, so 
as to leave less for Monday, if possible, and 
time for a little rest and reflection, on their 
last evening in the place where they had 
received so much unlooked-for kindness and 
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^nsideration. But Helen argued that he 
would be refreshed and able to do more if 
he rested then; so, overcome by her rea- 
sonmgy and his own fatigue, he settled 
himself in the easj chair for a doze. 

Emily had laid herself down on the rug, 
with her head on a footstool, and was mani- 
festing pretty loudly that her cares for the 
•present were at rest. As soon as aU was 
quiet, Helen stole,- on tiptoe, into the 
drawing-room, and there began in good 
earnest the packing of one of the great 
chests. She thought deeply, as she went 
on, and fell into such a reverie at lost, t^at^ 
without knowing It, she had nearly packed 
half, as closely as could be, when a knock 
at the door aroused her. 

Henry was not expected back till late 
that night; be wished to spend his last 
Sunday in England among their good friends 
and benefactors; but would leave, finally, 

yot, I. s 
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Bition to yon, which yon did not think 
proper then, to accept ; and I have to thank 
you for the delicacy of your refosal ; but I 
think I was premature, and well knowing 
your strict sense of right, am not at a loss, 
to understand, and appreciate your feelings 
on the subject, I have now a pretty home 
to oflfer you. I was never gifted as some 
are, I think, with great fluency of speech ; 
at all events, I find I cannot just now use 
it. Excuse its plainness, and believe, that it 
shall be the aim of my life^ to lighten the bur- 
then inevitable to our fallen state, and pro- 
mote the peace and happiness of your life." 

The deep rosy hue once more deserted 
her cheek, and left it well nigh colourless. 
His arm was round her, supporting her os 
tenderly as though she were a child. 

" As a brother, dear Wilton,*' she gasped, 
" I will ever love you. Oh ! it is pain and 
grief to me to refuse you ! — after all your 
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disinterested kindness, forgive me, keep 
my secret! — Young as I am, Wilton, / 
have no heart to give I '' 

She covered her face with her hands, 
quite overcome ; he moved to the wmdow, 
and she could see when she looked towards 
him, that he was the same. It was a bitter 
trial to both ; for her to inflict, and for him 
to bear ! At length, approaching her, he 
said. 

^^It is not for me to ask the name 
of him, whom you have so blessed ; but 
with whomsoever, or wherever you may 
dwell, may you possess the love and hap- 
piness, that you so well deserve; and for 
this, shall you have the constant prayers of 
Wilton Graham/' 

He gently kissed her, and left the room. 

. And she ? She rose, and locked the door, and 

kneeling down, in her old place by the box, 

gave way to the flood, of tears she had so 
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long restrained. The constant talking and 
bustle, going on round her, made her pine 
for quietude; and, faint with excess of feeling, 
she went into the garden, and seated herself 
upon a bench, on the a lawn— soon buried 
in reflection on all that had occurred 
during the last week. She never could 
account for it ; but she found herself before 
long standing underneath the pantry- 
window, at the side of the house ; measur- 
ing, in her eye, the distance from the 
window to the ground. Something shined 
there, on the mould ; she picked it up, 
while a wild and hideous thought shot 
through her brain. It was a small, pocket 
clasp-knife, with three blades, the same she 
remembered to have seen a few weeks ago, 
in the hand of the boy, ^Malcolm Lee.' 
Unbidden, and against her inclination, rose 
up before her, all her strange fears on that 
memorable evening at Belmore. The vision 
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of the face on the terrace, predominant. 
But it was absur^^ — ^ridiculous ! What was 
she thinking of? The boy had been down 
there, often of late, to fish — he must have 
dropped this knife. ^ But how did it coine 
under that window ? ' A fearful suspicion 
stole over her ; she remained standing there 
some minutes. Her mind was made up. 
She would tell no one. The die was cast ; 
and it was useless to raise a suspicion and 
create a disturbance now, which might 
fruitlessly interfere with, and perhaps over- 
turn all their present plans, and that for no 
final good. She would put the knife in 
paper, and seal it, and place it at the bottom 
of her little work-box, whkh she always 
kept locked. When she remembered that 
the boy had been miles away on that event- 
ful night, she chid herself for such false and 
uncharitable reasoning. Yet she could not 
feel satisfied — ^the chord, once awakened. 
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sition to yon, which yon did not think 
proper then, to accept ; and I have to thank 
you for the delicacy of your refusal ; but I 
think I was premature, and well knowing 
your strict sense of right, am not at a loss, 
to understand, and appreciate your feelings 
on the subject. I have now a pretty home 
to offer you. I was never gifted as some 
are, I think, with great fluency of speech ; 
at all events, I find I cannot just now use 
it. Excuse its plainness, and believe, that it 
shall be the aim of my life^ to lighten the bur- 
then inevitable to our fallen state, and pro- 
mote the peace and happiness of your life." 

The deep rosy hue once more deserted 
her cheek, and left it well nigh colourless. 
His arm was round her, supporting her as 
tenderly as though she were a child. 

" As a brother, dear Wilton,** she gasped, 
" I will ever love you. Oh ! it is pain and 
grief to me to refuse you ! — after all your 
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disinterested kindness, forgive me, keep 
my secret! — Young as I am, Wilton, I 
have no heart to give 1 " 

She covered her face with her hands,, 
quite overcome ; he moved to the window, 
and she could see when she looked towards 
him, that he was the same. It was a bitter 
trial to both ; for her to inflict, and for him 
to bear ! At length, approaching her, he 
said. 

^^It is not for me to ask the name 
of him, whom you have so blessed ; but 
with whomsoever, or wherever you may 
dwell, may you possess the love and hap- 
piness, that you so well deserve; and for 
this, shall you have the constant prayers of 
Wilton Graham." 

He gently kissed her, and left the room. 

. And she ? She rose, and locked the door, and 

kneeling down, in her old place by the box, 

gave way to the flood, of tears she had so 
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long restrained. The constant talking and 
bustle, going on round her, made her pine 
for quietude; and, faint with excess of feeling, 
she went into the garden, and seated herself 
upon a bench, on the a lawn — soon buried 
in reflection on all that had occurred 
during the last week. She never could 
account for it ; but she found herself before 
long standing underneath the pantry- 
window, at the side of the house ; measur- 
ing, in her eye, the distance from the 
window to the ground. Something shined 
there, on the mould; she picked it up, 
while a wild and hideous thought shot 
through her brain. It was a small, pocket 
clasp-knife, with three blades, the same she 
remembered to have seen a few weeks ago, 
in the hand of the boy, ^ Malcolm Lee.' 
Unbidden, and against her inclination, rose 
up before her, all her strange fears on that 
memorable evening at Belmore. The vision 
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of the face oa the terrace, predotninant. 
But it was absur^^ — ^ridiculous ! What was 
she thinking of ? The boy had been down 
there, often of late, to fish — he must have 
dropped this knife. ^ But how did it coine 
under that window ? ' A fearful suspicion 
stole over her ; she remained standing there 
some minutes. Her mind was made ; up. 
She would tell no one. The die was cast ; 
and it was useless to raise a suspicion and 
create a disturbance now, which might 
fruitlessly interfere with, and perhaps over- 
turn all their present plans, and that for no 
final good. She would put the knife in 
paper, and seal it, and place it at the bottom 
of her little work-box, whkh she always 
kept locked. When she remembered that 
the boy had been miles away on that event- 
ful night, she chid herself for such false and 
uncharitable reasoning. Yet she could not 
feel satisfied — ^the chord, once awakened. 
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vibrated painfully; but by degrees^ the 
chan^g scene around her^ diverted het 
tnind from the unpleasant ruminations 

At the tea4able she looked so ill^ aK^d 
felt so thoroughly done-up with l^e coti*' 
flicting sensations she had that day expe^ 
rienced^ that relnctantly she took ihe 
advice of all^ and ivithdrew to bed« 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TfiER£ is something dirme in the fimt 
awakening glimpse of a lovely Soxiday 
moming, in the country* The gbrious 
finnbeam, stealing through yonr window^ 
tells^ though ^^ with voice unheard to outer 
sense/' the hallowed rest of that sacred day, 
lind whispers to the soul the promised bliss 
of a brighter worldr The very air seems to 
6Shale its holiness — ^the birds, to warble 
defter melody^ and the heart is raised to 
€rod in gratitude and praise. Soon, borne 
gently by the breeze, is heard the ealm 
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sound of the * Sabbath Bell/ and a motley 
group is on its way to the little ivy-covered 
temple of God. The young, the middle- 
aged, the old and infirm, alike assembling 
there. The prayers iave begun, but Frede- 
rick Beresford has not arrived. The ^ Hall 
Pew' is some few pews in advance of that 
occupied by the Monmouth family. We 
must pardon Helen, if she looks wistfully 
down the aisle, now and then ; and Wilton 
Oraham also, if his voice trembles, as he 
reads, " For they got not the land in pos- 
session through their own sword : neither 
was it their own arm that helped them.V 
The psalm was nearly finished, when Frede- 
rick entered his pew. Helen noticed that 
his eye was heavy, and his cheeks looked 
flushed and thin. He turned round once, 
and their eyes met. Perhaps he had some 
such impression with regard to her ; for, as 
he bent bis head to his book, he looked still 
more sorrowful and anxious than before. 
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The lessons for that morning's service 
\7ere particularly beautiful. The second 
administered peace and consolation indeed^ 
to the ears of many a ' mourning one ' 
present. It was the 14th chapter of St. 
John ; and though the same, had of course 
been often read before, perhaps it was never 
listened to more eagerly than now by those 
so much in need of comfort in that little 
congregation. "Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid." " I will 
not leave you comfortless, I will come to 
you." "If ye shall ask anything in my 
name, I will do it." " And I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter that he may abide with you for 
ever." 

Such sentences as these poured precious 
balm in each wounded spirit, and all had 
gradually attained that soothing frame of 
mind suitable to the matter of the sermon 
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prepared, and about to be delivered, by 
their revered pastor. It was like a fere* 
If ell address to those sheep of his flock, who 
were going so unexpectedly to leave his 
fold. There was^ even in his opening 
prayer, that cadence and deep pathos of 
voice, which at once rivetted the attention, 
and roused the keen interest, of his 
auditors. His was no high-flown language, 
incomprehensible to his poorer hearers, but 
naturally so heart-felt and genuine in its 
simplicity, that the youngest and most 
ignorant of his congregation might under- 
stand and acknowledge. He warmed in 
his theme as he continued — spoke with 
eloquence of the regret which, he felt sure, 
all shared in the approaching separation; 
and, in the conclusion of his discourse, 
he earnestly begged all present to join in 
supplication to the Almighty for their wel- 
fare and success. He touched delicately 
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upon the Aitare calling of those harried 
avraj by the deep wrong done them. 

^' Eternal God, fountain of all mercy, 
cast Thy benediction upon these Thy people* 
Thou hast called them to their occupation, 
and commanded them to use the talent 
Thou hast given them. They await the 
breeze; let the wind blow, and the sails 
fill ; then shall their affection and faculties 
be engaged. Waft them safely on their 
course. Grant them the power to use 
their industry for the promotion of their 
own good, and that of those dependent on 
them. Guide them in all their trans- 
itions. May they be diligent and faithful. 
Give them favour, that their labour be 
accepted, and that they prosper in their 
s^arate callings. Endow them with pru- 
dence and Christian sincerity, — that, when 
at last their task is completed, their 
allotted portion flUed, they may gain that 
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endless inheritance which never can be 
taken away, and dwell in blissful security 
with Jesus Christ, their Redeemer." His 
lip quivered, and his eye was full. Wilton 
was obliged to leave the desk. "Let us 
not murmur at the mysterious dispensation 
of Providence ; but let us pray that He 
may give them of tiie fruit of their hands, 
and that they go on their way rejoicing. '^ 

Frederick promised Henry, after church, 

that he would come down in the evening, 

if his grandfather was as comfortable and 

tranquil as he had appeared when he left 

him 'y but as the hours passed, and he did 

not come, Henry and Helen walked up to 

the hall, to see the old man, and thank 

him in words — as Mr. Monmouth had 

already done in writing — for the great 

deed of kindness he had bestowed upon 

them in their hour of need. They feared 

he was not well, otherwise they felt sure 

Frederick would have been with them. 
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It was as they expected. Sir Andrew 
had been seized with a paralytic attack 
that afternoon. It had been as much in- 
ternally as outwardly. His senses had in 
some measure retumed| but the whole of 
his left side was powerless. 

They waited some time in the octagon 
drawing-room^ as it was called, and at 
length Mrs. Truman came to them. She 
could hardly control her unfeigned sorrow 
at the approaching dissolution of her old 
master. 

"Where is Miss Mabel?" asked Helen. 

"Oh! she is with him, miss. I was 
ordered out of the room about half an hour 
ago. Poor Master Frederick ! she will not 
leave him ten minutes alone with his grand* 
father. 

" I should soon order her out if I were 
Frederick/' said Henry. 

" What a good job it will be when she 
goes !" murmured Helen. 
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** Ah, miss ! — Grod knows — ^ 

Here Frederick joined them, and tiie old 
housekeeper, with a heayy sigh, left the 
room. His cheek was flushed, and he 
seemed much excited* The same thought 
crossed the minds of both broiler and 
sister^ that his features wore more an ex- 
pression of extreme annoyance and dis^ 
quietude than of grief. Th^*e wa3 always 
a certain dignity of character in Frederick 
Bcresford, as has been before stated, which 
kept familiarity at a distance ; it seemed 
increased now, even to these his greatest 
friends. His words came quick and short, 
and he seemed to pant for breath. 

Henry thought to himself—" He has dis- 
covered the entangled state of his affairs, 
poor fellow ! " and Helen, poor girl ! fan- 
cied it was a natural manner in one of so 
great a mind at such a msis. But she felt 
a choking sensation in her throat, when she 
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thought that such was to be her last inter- 
view, perhaps, in this world, with him to 
whom she had given her young heart, in all 
its freshness and purity. They both had 
sufficient tact to see that he would be better 
alone, and rose to take leave. She put her 
little hand in his ; he held it between both 
his own for so long that her embarrassment 
increased, and her stifled feeling too. It 
was still clasped there, when he turned to 
Henry, saying, hurriedly — " How deeply he 
felt his inability to accompany him up to 
London, on the following morning, as had 
been agreed ; but that Drs. Sherwood and 
Baines had both declared, that within 
twenty-four hours the change for life or 
death must take place, and they neither of 
them gave the slightest hope." His eyes 
filled for the first time. He said — **How 
much he had wished to go to Portsmouth 
with them all, and see the vessel that was 

VOL. I. T 
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to be their ocean home ; but how fearfully 
had it been proved that ^ man appoints, and 
God disappoints.' " He then wished to 
order the carriage to convey them back to 
the * Grove/ for Helen looked so tired. She 
could not speak ; but Henry thanked him, 
saying — " We think of walking up to the 
* Crest,' to bid poor old Dick good-bye ; I 
think the walk will do Helen good, rather 
than otherwise, for she has been kept so 
close to the house for some days now. We 
can go home, you know, the short way, 
through the wood." 

He now wrung Frederick's hand. " God 
bless you, old fellow ! " he said. " Bear up 
well ; I wish I had not to leave you at this 
trying time." 

" God bless you ! " returned Frederick ; 
and may we meet again, at some future 
day, with far brighter prospects before us. 
You have had much to bear. God knows, 
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I have; but the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness. If, in years to come, it is in my 
power in any way to serve you, at any time 
show your friendship, Harry, by testing 
mine. May God guard you both ! " 

^^ My poor flower t^^ he murmured, as 
they turned to go. 

Helen took her brother's arm ; he pressed 
her to him, and she felt, although no word 
was spoken, that he knew and pitied all she 
suffered. 

A fresh breeze fanned their brows as 
they mounted the hill called ^ the Crest,' on 
which Carter's cottage stood. Amy was 
seated at the door, reading. She ushered 
them in with native grace and courtesy. 
"The old people," she said, " are gone to 
church ; " and, when they were seated, she 
told them how much their uneasiness was 
increased for their idiot brother ; how he 
had seemed more wild, and absented him- 

T 2 
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self more than ever, of late, and for so 
many hours at a time, that they could not 
imagine where he went to, or what he could 
be about. Amy spoke but little in the 
ordinary way. She was yielding and gentle 
to a degree ; and, as she stood there with 
her golden hair and soft face, she reminded 
one of that sunbeam we spoke of in the 
early mom. There was something angel- 
like about Amy. As the air was chilly, and 
it would take some time to walk hom^ they 
did not wait for their parents ; but, leaving 
them a kind message, set off on their return. 
They had not gone far into the wood before 
Helen espied the recumbent form of poor 
Paul fast asleep. Henry wished to pass on, 
but Helen said: — " Oh, do let us wake him ! 
he may be there for hours, and they will be 
so anxious." She did so very cautiously, 
but he started up, nevertheless, with a shrill 
yell—" There's a rich supper in the lair ! " 
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He screeched, staring wildly round — 
" Where's the young eagle ? Hunt ! — 
hunt for the young eagle ! ^ 

" Gro home directly," said Helen — ^* your 
father and mother are very jfrightened about 
you — ^go homel'^ He stared full in her 
face, and yet his eye looked as if it did not 
see her, so frightful was it in its vacancy. — 

" Go home," she repeated. — " Home ! — 
home/' "J. A / he's gone home ;^ and away 

he bounced at his usual pace, but not in the 
direction of the cottage. 

They hastened on, for the night was ad- 
vancing. Beneath them, shadowed by the 
hills, lay the valley, and above them, shone 
the stars, like jewels in the crown of the 
Omnipotent. No wonder that Henry was 
sleepless that night, and heard the clock 
strike hour after hour — no wonder that 
Helen's troubled vision came and went from 
her troubled eyes, till they vanished alto- 
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gether, and left her painfully awake — and 
her senses painftdly acute. No wonder 
that at last, she arose from her restless 
couch, and throwmg a wrapper round her, 
gazed out upon the cold grey night. There 
are those in the world who feel no interest 
or kindred association in the scenes around 
them; they only meet their own dull 
thoughts, even though they may stand upon 
a mountain-pass; or view, as Helen did, 
the fine old towers and trees, in the deep 
night shadows. 

*^ What if I could see and hear now, in 
spirit, things that are inaudible and invis- 
ible — thoughts, passing in the hearts of 
those few actors of life's tragedy, within the 
dim old walls of Belmore? What would 
the revelation be ? Too much, perhaps, for 
mortal view ! In one, I trust, all would be 
solemn and serene, his countenance not sor- 
rowful, nor yet glad, but hopeful ; illumi- 
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nated by the same power, from whom the 
angel hovering him, repeating her challenge 
in tones of love and consolation, has been 
sent. In another, (oh ! good angels guard 
him !) feelings of peaceful resignation — of 
no creature longing to keep here, in the 
dust, the soul touched by the breath of 
heaven !— no selfish grasping for the ran- 
somed one, but strength — support! — to 
gaze upon the face which soon must perish 
— ^the form on which the worms must 
shortly feed. Can I go on ? Yes ; in one, 
poor and humble, the pang is great ! — ^the 
diflSculty to reconcile the crumbling cer- 
tainty with the unfathomable gulf of uncer- 
tainty, is mournfully oppressive. 
« * • • 

A cold shiver benumbed her, and she lay 
down again. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The reader has seen that we have carried on 
our story five years without explanation; 
and iione was needed. Mr. Beresford; 
Mabel's father^ died as unsuccessful men 
with turbulent souls generally do die^ 
peevishly and sulkily. The only consola- 
tion attending his dying moments was the 
fact that life had utterly lost all its savour 
for him. 

On the death of her father, Mabel had, 
naturally, gone to reside with her uncle. 
Sir Andrew Beresford ; and the gossips had 
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indulged in a certain amount of conversa- 
tion, respecting her and her cousin, Frederick 
Beresford ; but there was something in 
Mabel's manner so cold and stem, that the 
memory of it threw a chill over the rankest 
tea-table, and she was the subject of fewer 
inuendos than fell to the lot of .any young 
lady on the country side. 

Mr. Mowbray had gone abro^d^ 
What had Mabel's life been during these 
five years ? Had she become a nun in the 
convent of resignation, or was she still living 
in the world of action, batting against her 
fate? 

:pet us seek }ier where she sits in her 
boudoir, with head bent down on folded 
arms, striving to trace back her Ufb to the 
days of innocence and happii^ess. The tor- 
turing reflectiQn of what might h^ve been, 
had the reality pot been, with every memory 
face to face, drives her at length to seek 
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refiige once more, in the indulgence of the 
bitterness of her heart. 

She had been deceived, betrayed, had 
suffered a great wrong, and under circum- 
stances which forbade her even to complain 
of fate. 



When Mabel's passionate love for her 
cousin, Frederick Beresford, received the 
terrible shock of being ridiculed and despised 
by the boy to whom she had given up every 
thought of the sweetest years of her life, 
her first overwhelming desire was for flight, 
any whither, and to any fate ; her second 
desire was for vengeance, not against Fred- 
erick Beresford, but against the man to 
whom, justly or unjustly, she attributed all 
the new torture which she felt. 

To fly from Frederick, to torture Mowbray, 
and to sever at once the cold bond of duty 
which bound her to her father, were objects 
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of desire^ which at that time stood between 
Mabel and the universe^ blotting oat from 
her soul the consciousness of love, right, or 
religion ; and as Mowbray, seizing his op- 
portunity, pressed his suit, she determined 
to obtain them all by becoming his wife. 

She was but too ready to accede to Mow- 
bray's proposal of a marriage on the Scotch 
border. Such a marriage alone could she 
have endured, whilst under the feverish 
anger which possessed her. 

To avoid the vulgar excitement of pur- 
suit, she told her father that she was about 
to pay a visit to her uncle Sir Andrew. 
He was too self-absorbed to care to make 
any inquiries. 

"We are on Scotch ground," said Mr. 
Mowbray, at length, after two days of unin- 
terrupted travel. Mabel scarcely heeded him. 
•We care little for the present hour, 
when we are buried in schemes for the fu- 
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tore. Mabel had resolved upon the bit- 
terest revenge in any woman's power ; she 
wouA be Mowbray's wife, and heap dis- 
honour upon his head; tiie cold self-pos- 
session, on which he so much prided him- 
self, should give way before that ridicule 
from which a man has no escape but by 
some one's death- 

Two days after the marriage, she told 
him all ; told him how her mother, years 
and years ago, on her death-bed had con- 
fessed to her that their neighbour, Mr. 
Mowbray, had poisoned the happiness of 
her life, and persecuted her in a manner 
which, hateful as it was, gradually began to 
have its own fascinations; and that she 
might have yielded, had not death drawn 
nigh — death, the only reliable aid to human 
virtue in distress. Mabel went on to say 
how this interview with her mother in her 
last moments, had changed the whole cur- 
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rent of her life, and at once robbed her of 
every feeling of youthful carelessness, 

" You have done me this injury, and a 
further injury, which you cannot have for- 
gotten ; and now it will be the business of 
my life to reward you ; the thought of me 
will be a spectre from which you shall never 
escape ; the idea of degradation at my 
hands shall be ever before you. I have 
noticing to fear, and nothing to hope. Shall 
we proceed on our journey ?" 

There were a devilish triumph and fixity 
of purpose in the woman's eyes as she ut- 
tered these words; but these expressions 
gave way to one of surprise, as Mr. Mow- 
bray quietly replied— 

" Where will you like to go ?" 

" Oh ! to the ancestral towers, of course. 
I am eager to join the long line of illustrious 
matrons who adorn its walls !" 

" Yes ; but you see, my dear girl," said 
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Mr. Mowbray, with well-assumed hesitation 
and embarrassment, " there are certain ob- 
jections to that." 

" Am I not your wife ?" 

" Not exactly." 

^* Was not that the Scotch border where 
the ceremony took place ?" 

" No. The English border." 

"Lost! lost! lost!" 

The woman uttered the words herself, 
but she was unconscious of doing so, and to 
her ears they seemed to have been whispered 
from some great distance. It was rather a 
trance than a swoon which came upon her. 
She was conscious of everything except the 
sensation of life. 

"I loved your mother, Mabel, and Ishould 
have loved you, but you treated me with 
scorn as she had treated me with scorn, and 
I determined to be revenged. I am. At 
the same time, as a man ought to pay for 
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the pleasure of revenge, as well as anything 
else, I shall bum some bonds and notes I 
hold of your father, and you will thereby 
become an heiress. You need fear no em- 
bairassment from me, for I shall immediately 
go abroad, never to return. Should you 
wish to have any token by which to remem- 
ber me, I may mention that there is an 
idiot boy living in your neighbourhood, with 
persons of the name of Carter, and generally 
supposed to be their son, in whom I feel, or 
ought to feel, some interest ; should you be 
inclined to bestow any care upon him or his 
brother,- who lives in Wales at that address, 
(he threw a card towards her) under the 
name of Malcolm Lee, you would be confer- 
ring a favour upon thetr father, who, has 
not, I must confess, shown towards them, 
that amount of parental affection to which, 
perhaps, they have a claim." 
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When Mabel reached home she was told 
that her father was dymg. She went at 
once to his room, and aroused hhn from a 
deep lethargic slumber, into which he had 
fallen. He was too weak to display feeling 
of any sort — ^too weak to be even querulous. 

^'Tou are married to Frederick Beres- 
ford, Mabel ? well— well !" 

" I am not married !'* 

There was that in her face which even a 
dying man could not mistake ; and a cold 
horror crept over his face, which was the 
token of the death of his heart, if not of his 
body. 

"Oh, Frederick! why have you done 
this? — why have you done this? I re- 
member you such ^ child— quite a little 
child — ^running through the fields!" So 
the old man went babbling on in his mis- 
take. At length he said, "send for Sir 
Andrew !" 
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When the baronet came^ the djdng man 
had jast sufficient strength to tell the sad 
story ; but, as he was aboat to utter Fred- 
erick Beresford's name, his voice failed, and 

he died. 

• • • « 

^^ Tell me his name, Mabel !" said Sir 
Andrew, as she took the glittering rings 
from her fingers and laid them upon those 
rebellious lids, which would shrink back 
and show the dull eyes of death looking 
out upon the world as though the actor, his 
part being played out, would still peep from 
behind the curtain to see what the audience 
was about. 

" I will tell you at my own time !" she 
replied. 
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affords, and is indeed as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amna«n«it as ta 
instruct and assist those who are studying the great questions of social reforas." — S j u mi mer, 

" The very interesting work just pubUshed by Capt. Chesterton, entitled ' RavelatioM 
of Prison lAfB.'^-^Quarterly Review, 

THE OLD C0X7BT SXTBXTBB; OR, MEM0BIAU3 OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anscdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21 s. elegantly bound. 

"A delightful book, of which the charm begins at the the first line on the ftnt page^fbr 
full of quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title — 'The Old Court Suburb.' 
Very full, too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the wither. 
It is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancera of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Suburb ' Is a work 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

** Under the quaint title of < The Old Court Suburb,' Mr. Leigh Hont gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, over all that is of interest in Kensington and its neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises in it more of antiquarian and literary 
interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the kind of book to be pored over by 
the sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fimcy 
of Mr. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generations. We very warmly 
recommend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers.**— CAronic/e. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell produced 
his reminiscences of Johnson.'* — Observer, 



THE IITERATUEE AND ROMANCE OF NOR^ 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, Popular Legends and Tales, Chivalrous Ballads, 
Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from the Life of the Present 
Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

'* A most charming and valuable work, by means of which the great m^fority of the readiag 
public will be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. The songs sod 
ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty."->Si{n. 
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THE LIFE OF MABIE DE MEDIdS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Hbnrt IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
8y MISS PARDOE, Author of " Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century^" &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo. with fine 
Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BAEONESS FOBEBKIRGH, 

Illustrative or the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 

The Baroness d*Obefkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private afifairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
ef Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski oi Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Ghoiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Valli^re, de Guiche, de Penthi^vre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geofirin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostrc, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Ilarpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de TEpee, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

** This book is designed to give to the general pablic a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
ase to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unez- 
eeptionable.'* — Examiner. 

" This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader j and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
Its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
Information is valuable and much required by many thousands is a well-proven fkct."— 
Suadaff Tteiet. 
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STY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Yob. 

post 8yo. 2l8. bound. 

** From these admirable memoln the reader may derhre a clear idea of Randan political 
society. Mr. Herxen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, it 
indeed superior in Interest to ninc'tenths of the existing works on Russia.** — Atheiumm. 

** The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of hl» nation. 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholas 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In this 
English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly characteristic view of Rusnan 
official society, interspersed with slcetches of rural life, episodes of picturesque adventures, 
and fragments of serious speculation. We gain from this narrative of persecution and exile 
a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from any previous work. It la rich io 
curious and authentic detail.**— TA« Leader. 

THE MOSLEM AND THE CHBISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with originil 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of « Reyejlations of 
Siberia." 3 vols, post 8vo. Ids. bonnd. 

" Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble birth. He is now commands 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christiau, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
8synna, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the advoitnret 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly dsdms.** — Examiner, 

HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BT COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of " Revblatiuns of Siberia.'* 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. 

" This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and tmthAil 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers.** — Observer, 



REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BT A BANIS] 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 



:i:hi 



** A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.** — Household Words. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of thiM northern penal settlement ; and 
iu it she spent about two years, not unprofitubly, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable Insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.** — Daily yews. 

** Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,* we have had 
MO account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work.** — GUAc 
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THE JOUKNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 

jutant-Genebal or the forces under H.R.n. the Duke of York, 

comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94 ; with an 

Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 

Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY YERNEY, Bart. I vol. royal 

8yo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. Sir Harry 
Vemey has performed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties 
concerned in its production."— iKAeiueum. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITART LEFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Rotal Engineers, 
Author of ** Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellenley.**— Spectator. 

*' The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amiising records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing."— AH/aiMui. 

COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES AND BE- 

COLLECTIONS. 2 vols, post 8vo. I2s. bound. 

** Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Duke 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing." — Observer, 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAiM GRATTAN, Eso., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAuoHT Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manuer. The work bears all the character^ 
istlcs of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Times, 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 1 2s. bound. 

"No man conid be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; and his 
concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive, 
reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories 
are told.**— P(;«/. 
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ABTANDNATURfi, ATHOME ANDilLBBOiU). BT 

G. W. THORNBURT. Escu 2 toIs. post 8yo. Jf^. bound. 

"This ii the belt book Mr. Thorabnry has writtw* Being an artist, he writea about 
art ; as a Londoner, with quiclc eyes and a culttf^id taste, he writes of London j as an 
artist who has travelled he tells anecdotes and dirrils on scenes of his past life abroad. AU 
this he does in a franlc, genuine way."-— .gi— fagr. 

'*This is a l>ook belonging to tbe tritie of which Geoffrey Crayon is patriarch. Mr. 
Thombury*s drawing may be leas accurate than crayon drawing, Imt it is ridier in colour, 
and wider and more versatile in the choice of subjects. As a whole, Mr. Thombury's 
volumes are lively, pictorial, and various." —JMeiunim. 

'* We hare not met with so original a work for many a day as these two Tolnmea by Mr. 
Thombury. "Riey have the fi«edom and freshness of genius. Acute observation is com- 
bined with great research j yet the style is so dashing, that the last thing we think of is the 
variety and the extent of knoviiedge which these sketches evince. Mr. Thombury*s volumes 
contain matter to please all tastes. He is grave and gay, picturesque and reflective j and in 
all moods and on all sul^ects he is vivacious and amusing.*' — The Preat. 

*'0f all Mr. Thombury's contributions to the literature of the day^ his Sketches 
entitled * Art and Nature ' are the best."— JIf onatn^ Poai, 



CLASSIC AND HISTOBIC FOETBAITS. BT JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 yoU. post 8yo. 128. bound. 

This -woik comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, GermanicuS) 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Commodos, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne BuUen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon del'Enclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, tbe Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de StaeL 

" We find in these piquant rolumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, tbs 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque." — AtheruBum, 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 218. 

"We may say with confidence that it would not be easy to find a more enjoyable and 
instructive book in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never before 
has ftill Justice been done o the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 
there is not a southron among us who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 
this graphic and authentic carrative of their gallant exploito."—3f omln^ Poet, 
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MEMOIRS AND (X)BRESFONDENCE OF MAJOB 

GBNERAL SIR ^.NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of thb Army or 
Canoahar, and wStroY at ths Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo., 
with Portnit. 168. bound. 

** These highly interesting Ttdnmei^glTe a yaluable contribution to. the history of India 
•ad an admirable portrait of a moit distlnguiahed officer."— JoAn Bull, 

" The rolnmet form a valuable contribution to the biographical stores of the age. To 
the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, worthy to be placed 
by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington." — Mutet^er. 

** We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education." 
■<-Irit«rary Gazette, 

*' One of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and a genuine me- 
morial of one who has aeliieved a right to be reckoned among England's greatest men."-* 
IhUlff New$. 

MniT ART LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

D£ CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8yo. 128. bound. 

" We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us fkmlliarl> 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrobert, Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Lamoricidre, are brought prominently before the reader." — Extuniner. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

** The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States* soldier 
in time of peace." — Daily News, 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c 2 toIs., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 128. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANS ATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 128. bound. 

'* Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States. They are light, ani* 
mated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to re- 
markable men and famous places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting.*'— 
Sunday Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BT 6. A HOSEINS, ESQ. 

2 yols. post 8yo. 2 Is. 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. I vol. post 8vo. 68. 
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OBIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA. A NAR- 

BATIVB OF SbYBX TeABS' ExPI/OBATIONS AND ADYSNTURBS IN SiBBRIA, 

Mongolia, Daouria, thb Kirghis SrBPPBSyt^iNBSB Tartabt, and 
Part of Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. Dedi- 
cated, by Permission, to His Imperial Migesty, Alexander II., Emperor of 
All the Russias, &c. Preparing for Pablication, in one large Yoliime, 
royal 8vo., Price £2 2s., elegantly bound. Embellished with numerous 
beautifully coloured plates, vA woodcuts, from drawings by the Author, 
and a map. 

Extract vrom tbb " Examinbr/' Octobbb 2§, 1866.—*' Mr. T. W. Atkinson, on Rrtiit 
of extraordinary merit, iu poriuit of the picturesque, has ventured into regions where, 
probably, no European foot, save his, has ever trodden. Mr. Atkinson's travels embrace 
Oriental and Western Siberia, Mongolia, Daonria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, 
and portions of Central Asia, and occupied him for the space of seven years, time which he 
has turned to admirable account. It argues no slight devotion to Art, to have undertakes 
the task of giving to civilised Europe a transcript of what it at once most beautiful and 
most wonderful in nature, in countries so remote, so difficult of access, and. In msaj 
Instances, so dangerous to the traveller, whose enterprise led him there. The public msy 
really feel grateful to Mr. Atkinson for thus widely extending our knowledge of this hitherto 
unlcnown but most interesting part of the globe.'* 

Extract rROM thk '* Atbknauii," Octobkr II, 1856. — "Mr. Atkinson'i sketdics 
were made by express permission of the late Emperor of Russia, during seven years* huntiDg, 
sketching, and travelling in the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western Siberls, 
Mongolia, Daonria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. Perhaps, no 
English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of history, or provided with 
the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself 
of the privilege. Mr. Atkinson's encampments lead us away into forests, gorges of moun- 
tains, where the thunder shakes the ground and the lightning strikes, like God's sword-blade, 
among the trees — where the Tartars cower in their felt hut, and the tea-drinkers grow silent 
round the red logs. Rivers to swim, torrents to pass, became trifles to this adventurous 
traveller, who has brought us records of places never, perhaps, before visited; fw no 
Englishman has been there— no Russian traveller has written of them." 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, thb South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

** Starting flrom Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Bio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayres; where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage fiill of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observaat 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with virid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities." — Qlobe 
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LAKE N6AMI; OB EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

COVB&IBS DURING FoUR TSARS' WANDERINGS IN THB WiLDS OF 

South-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, 308. 
handsomely bound. * 

"This narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two joumeys 
made between the years 18.50 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Gumming.** — Literary Gazette. 

" Mr. Andersson has made no hackneyed excursion up the Nile and back again, but a 
painful journey, something between a pilgrimage and a wild-beast hunt, which might have 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narratives are agreeable 
changes in our day, and take hold of attention like the old travels. Mr. Andersson is a 
good-natured and cheerful writer; and his book may be read with as much pleasure as 
profit. For the details of a romantic and laborious journey, — for particulars about the 
ostrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the hysena, — for curious illustrations of savage 
life, — for that kind of Interest which is awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues stontiy 
borne — readers would do well to consult the book itself. The printers and engravers have 
done Mr. Andersson justice ; and we think the reading public will go and do likewise."— 
Atherueum, 

" This handsome book is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page it 
fascinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facta it 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not less wonderftil than those 
of preceding African travellers. The plates are numerous and admirable." — The Preu, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 yols., post 8vo., i^ith Illustrations, 
21 s., bound. 

«**The Oxonian in Norway ' is replete with interest, is written in an animated style 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be at the same time amusing and instructive 
Mr. Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a rarity ; and ail who take an interest 
in customs practised by various peoples, will welcome his book for the accounts of Nor- 
wegian manuers and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author's excursions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout."— CAromc/c. 

** Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
ia Interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statistics 
politics, and religion of the countries viBited,"—BlackwootP8 Magazine, 
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SPOETING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WOBLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post Syo. with illustrations, 2l8. bound. 

** This book is replete with Interest. Ilie adrentares, which are striking and romantia* 
are most graphically described." — BelV» lAft, 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, rery entertaining and well worthy the atten* 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. Tba 
forests of Nova Scotia abound in moose, cariboo, bean, wolres, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given ns there Is much to 
Interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The FruB, 

TRAVELS IN EUBOPEAN TITBKE7: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Seryia, Bulgaria, Macbdonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; WITH A Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hunoary and the Sclayonian Provincbs of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 
Author of " Travels in Circassia," etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

"These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is pow more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer*s valuable and interesting volumes to the reader." — XJ. S, Mag, 

A TOUR OF INQUIRT THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Eso., Author of " Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post Bvo. 218. 

AECnC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS ani? SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords or the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., v^th Illustrations. 6s. 

" This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the kite 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin." Timtft, 

A PILGBIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE BY THE REV. 

G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., Oxon. Author of " A Ramble through Nor- 
mandy,'' etc. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 
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A SUMMER IN NOBTHERN EUBOFE; INCLTTD- 

INO Skbtchbs in Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Aland Islands, 
Gothland, etc. By SELINA BUNBURY, Author of " Life in Sweden/' 
etc., 2 vols, post Syo., 21s. bound. 

'* All readers of the works of lady-travellers will be glad to know that tbey are tsromtd 
again by Miss Bunbary witb an account of her ocperience in Northern Europe, inclading 
much of. the seat of the late war — Finland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The book 
Is a rery welcome contribution to the reading of the season." — Egaminer. 

"Avery lively and agreeable book of travels, ftill of sketches of national character and 
descriptions of scenery given in a pleasing and entertaining style. To all who wish for a 
gay and varied panorama of northern life and scenery, and for a work fall of information and 
entertainment, we recommend these volumes as among the most lively and generally attrac- 
tive travels that have lately appeared." — Sun* 

THE WABASH; OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA, 
By J. R. BESTE, Eso. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Mr. Beste's book is interesting. In literary merit it is above the majority of book* of 
travel. It deserves consultation from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and 
fair account of the author's experience.'*— ii^Aeiuevm. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS : ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Mineralooical Sua- 
yetor in the Australian Colonies. Second Edition. 2 vols. 128. 

" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careAil glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and ail its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe, 

A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 6s. bound. 

'* The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings."— LtYeraf;^ Gazette. 

**Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most usefUl among her own sex." — Athenawa. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN UFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these 'Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' are Aill of useAil hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives." 
-^Literary Gazette, 
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TRAVELS IN PERSIA, GEORGIA, AND EOOR- 

DISTAN, WITH SKfttCHBS OF THE C08SACKS AND THB CAUCASUS. By 

Da. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

"We have here learning without pedantry, acnte and doie observation without the 
tediam of uninteresting details, the reflections of a philosopher intermixed with the pleasant 
stories and graphic sketches of an accomplished traveller." — Literary Gaxette, 

"A book which abounds in varied and nseAil information. We doubt whether anjrwhere 
the reader can find a more trustworthy and sadsfsctory account of the Koords of Persia, or ot 
the Cossacks of the Caucasus, than in these interesting volumes." — Pott, 

FOREST IIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, MJL, 

fonnerly Secbetart to the Ceylon Branch Rotal Asiatic Socurrr. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited manner." — Stmtdard, 

<* We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knightonhas Just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acttteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
usefiil information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style."— Jfomtn^ Post. 

TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OP 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
<* Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

'* When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, We freely gave hia 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
called for. Amongst the writersof theday, weknow of none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are finrt- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him — all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketchet contains the result of the author's 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upoa 
the narrative of his mission as a journalist. In short, Troptcai 5Are/cAes may be set down 
as the work of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all 
that is passing around him ; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and in- 
structive,"— Sttmtey Times, 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied Interest of this work, tkl 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detail of local habits and pecuUaritici 
Jn eotb island visited in succession." — Olobe, 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years* Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions vrhile in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. 
* Investigator.' 1 vol. (Just Ready.) 

THE WANDERER IN ARASIA. B7 G. T. LOWTH, 

Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

"An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in its incidents, 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest.** — Sun, 

** Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him. — Po»t. 

" Mr. Lowth's book is the work of a cultivated and thoughtful mind, and will give 
pleasure to most people. His account of Arabia is full of interest.*' — Olobe. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OP 

AFRICA ; including an Account op the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Membbr 
OF the Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castlb. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our bands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African | but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilisation. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An Incidental episode ia 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elisabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean.**— Stoiuianf. 

THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

YEARS* RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed Canaanitb 
Tribes, by JOSEPH DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and 
Tunis. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

" This book contains excellent matter, and as it takes the Holy Places in succession 
giving of each a pretty full account from personal acquaintance with them, and the history 
attached to them, is of a kind to be welcomed not only by the exclusively religious, but the 
more miscellaneous class of readers in this country. There is in the second volume a good 
deal of interesting information on the Tribes." — Examiner. 

EIGHT TEARS IN PALESTINE, SYBIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., Late Attached to thb Consular 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 12s. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLT, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 128. bound* 
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RULE AND MISBXTLE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Aythor of ** SAM SLICK/' 2 vols, post 8vo. 21v. 

" We concelye this work to be by far the most raluable and important Judge Halibnrton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be faaai 
Co let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.**— iyTatNi/ and Militarp Gazette. 

SAM SLICE'S NATTTBE AND HUMAN NATUBE 

2 vols, post 8vo. 248. bound. 

*' Since Sam Slick's first work he has written nothing so fkesh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other } instmctlTely, satirically, 
jocosely, or wittily. Admiratioo at Sam's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every cat c^ 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going." — Observer, 



SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEM 

INSTANCES ; o&, What he Said, Did, or Intbnted. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. The * Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it.*' — Standard, 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcomt 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
ts altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise oor 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws and Modern Instances,* wlildl 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun.*' — Morning Pott, 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAY8 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

'* In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of natioiial 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americans at Horns' 
will not be less popnlar than any of his previous works." — Post, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of " SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable ' Sam,* to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her qoeer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is • 
btid^t of fun full of rich Bpec\menft of American humour.'* — Qlobe, 
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PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS 

HOOD. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 1 vol. with numerous 
Illustrations, by the Author, lOs. 6d. bound. 

" Few will have seen this book announced without having a wish to welcome it. By his 
poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood the Second distinctly announces himself to be his 
father's son. His music has a note here and there from the old household lullabies to 
which his cradle was rocked. Some of his thoughts have the true family cast. But his 
song is not wholly the song of a mocking-bird— his sentiment can flow in channels of his 
own } and his speculations and his stories have a touch, taste, and flavour which indicate 
that Thomas Hood's father's son may ripen and rise into one of those original and indi- 
vidual authors who brighten the times in which they write, and gladden the hearts of those 
among whom their lot is caBW*—Aihenemm. 

** In his ' Pen and Pencil Pictures,* Mr. Thomas Hood, the younger, adds to the agree- 
able reading proper to the season, pleasant prose and facile verse. The book earns for itself 
a welcome, and the author does not altogether rely for acceptance on the fact that he 
Inherits from his father a name that is as the name of a dear household friend in English 
ears.*' — Examiner, 

"We gladly welcome this collection of pictures to our Christmas fireside, andassare 
our readers that it has a charm to make a long day short. There is much that is hereditary 
In these pages over and above the combination of pen and pencil." — John Bull, 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post Svo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works.'* — Blackwood, 

** Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author* 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved."— J/Aeiueum. 

*' Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading.*'— r^jraminer. 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY, Author of « Art 
and Nature at Home and Abroad/' &c. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations 
by H. S. Marks. 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 158. 

" An unwritten page of the world's history Is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter* 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels—now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town — now fortifying themselves in some strong island-hold, where the^could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them — form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of Incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these pages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive Arom the novelty 
of the theme."— JoAit Bull, 

DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BYEUOT 

WABBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"Hie scheme for the colonisation of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
mnnkstlon between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tioo at this story, which Is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
Ul# ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. "—JoA« Bull, 
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FAMILY KOMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OP 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathraore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told— 
&c. &c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly at a work of amusement these two most in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in nndiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former worlca 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.' " — Standard. 

*' The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness." — Atheiumm. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 

TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post Svo. 2 Is. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarme and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting woriii 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle, 

** The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, haa induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they hare 
actuoJly happened."— Jfeuenger. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



FASHIONABLE LIFE ; 

Or, PARIS AND LONDON. 3 vols. 

** A very amusing novel." — Standard. 

"The book has among its merits the 
invaluable one of being thoroughly read- 
able." — Examiner. 

''These volumes abound with graphic 
pictures of society." — U, S. Mag, 

GERTRUDE; 

Or, FAMILY PRIDE. 3 vols. 

*' A wonderfully interesting and original 
novel." — Herald. 

" The publication of this worlc will add 
to Mrs. Trollupe*8 high reputation as a 
novelist." — Post. 



LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 

3 vols. 

'* The ' Clever Woman ' is of the lame 
class with the 'Vicar of Wrexhill,* and 
' Widow Barnaby.' No person can fail to 
be amused by it." — Critic, 

UNCLE WALTER. 

3 vols. 

*'An exceedingly entertaining novel. 
It assures Mrs. Trollope more than ever 
iu her position as one of the ablest fic- 
tion writers of the day."— Po«^, 



BY MRS. GORE. 



A LIFE'S LESSONS. 

3 vols. 

*" A Life's Lessons * is not exclusively 
a tale of fashionable life. The romantic 
element predominates in it, and in the 
first volume especially we have sketches of 
secluded village lite and wild scenery 
which Miss Bronte might have penned. 
The spirit of the tale is admirable. Mrs. 
Gore writes more like a woman who knows 
the world, than a woman of the world. 
Her literary talents, which are conside- 
rable, and her social experience, which is 
wide, are here combined to produce a 
pleasing fiction, suitable to the taste of the 
whole world of novel readers." — The 
Press. 



DICAMMON; OR, THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 

8 vols. 

"Mrs. Gore has not produced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
• Mammon.' "^Critic, 

PROGRESS & PREJUDICK 

3 vols. 

" This entertaining and clever novel 
is not to be analysed, but to be praised, 
and that emphatically."— ^«amtn«r. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Bbino thb Concluding Seribs of 
"Passaoks in thb Likb of Mas. Mar- 

OARBT MaITLAND." 



Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 



«i 



' The concluding series of passages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland' is, 
to our thinking, superior to the l>egin- 
ning; and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throHghout, for which no reader can fail 
to be the better." — Athenaum. 

*' * Lilliesleaf ' is a sequel to the charm- 
ing ' Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,' told also by herself in her own 
quaint way, and ull of the same touching 
grace which won the hearts of so many 
people, young and old. It is to be said 
but rarely of a sequel that it possesses so 
much beauty, and so much sustained 
Interest, as the tale of "Lilliesleaf."— 
Examiner, 



THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHT. 8 VOls. 

MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 

A STORTOFTHB 8C0TTI8B BBFORMATIOlir. 

• 3 vols. 

"A weli prepared and carefully exe- 
cuted picture of the society and state of 
manners in Scotland at the dawn of the 
Reformation."— il^Aen<euin. 

HARRY MUIR. 

Sbcond Edition. 3 vols. 

"We prefer « Harry Muir* to moit of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories."— J^A0. 
lUKUtn. 

ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 
'*A story awakening genuine emoCloiM 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of ScottAik VSS* *S!A. vsMj«r\?'' — 
Post. 
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BOSA GBEY. 

By the Author of ** Annk Dtsart. 8 r. 

-^Th« characters are well delineated, 
the story is lacidly told, and the couver- 
sations are spirited, aud impressed with 
the individuality of the speakers. Alto- 
gether the work is a success." — Daily 
Newt, 

ISABEL; 

THE T0UN6 WIFE, AND THE OLD 
LOVE. 

By J C. Jbaffrkson, Author of "Ckkwb 
.Risk." 3 vols. 

' '* A clever picture of modern life, written 
by a man who has seen the world. ' Isa- 
bel ' is a fresh, healthy, entertaining 
book." — Leader, 

WILDFLOWEB. 

By the Author of *<Thk Housb ovEl- 
MORB." 8 vols. 

" One of the best novels it has lately 
been our fortune to meet with. The plot 
Is ingenious and novel, and the characters 
Dre sketched with a masterly hand." — 
Press. 

THE GENERAL'S 
DAUGHTER. 

By Capt. Brook J. Knight. 8 vols. 

EDGAR BARDON. 

By W. Knighton, M.A. 8 vols. 

**The story of ' Edgar Bardon' is in every 
way worthy of the author's reputation. It 
is a remarkable performance, full of 
exciting incidents, romantic situations, 
and graphic descriptions." — Poet. 

MR* A R L Et 

2 vols. 

** ' Mr. Arle ' is a work of a very high 
order, and we are offering it no light 
tribute when we say that, in style and 
conception, it reminds us of the writings 
or Mrs. OaskelL"— JoAn Bull. 

MARGARET 
AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

By the Author of" Woman's Dkvotion." 

" We recommend all who are in search 
of a fascinating novel to read this work. 
There are a freshness and an originality 
about it quite charming, and there is a 
certain nobleness in the treatment, both 
of sentiment and incident, which is not 
often found." — Athenaum. 

HORATIO HOWARD 
BRENTON. 

By Capt. Sir E. Bklchbr, R.N., C.B. 8 v. 

" A naval novel of the most genuine and 
natural klDd,"^Chroniele. 



JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. 

By the Author of "Thr Hsad of tbji 
Family." 

" This is a very good and a very inte- 
resting novel. It is designed to trace dw 
career from boyhood to age pf a perfect 
man — a Christian gentleman, and it 
abounds in incident both well and highly 
wrought. Throughout it is conceived in 
high spirit, and written with great abUity, 
better than any former work, we think, of 
its deservedly successftil author." — ES' 
ambter. 

MARRIED FOR LOVE. 

By the Author of " Cousin Groffrst.** 
8 vols. 

THE TOUNG LORD. 

By the Author of '* Tbr Discipliki o> 
LiFR," &c. 2 vols. 

*' This new novel by Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby is interesting as a story, and sUU 
more to be commended for the profitable 
lessons it Inculcates." — Lit, Gag. 

EYELTN MARSTON. 

By the Author of ** Emilia Wtndham." 
8 vols. 

" The author has made in ' Evelyn 
Marston * a considerable advance over her 
later fictions. She has chosen a new field 
for the subject of her tale, and conceived 
her principal actors with her pristine 
skill, as well as executed them with her 
pristine finish." — Spectator. 

ARTHUR BRANDON. 

2 vols. 

'"Arthur Brandon' abounds in free, 
vigorous sketches, both of life and scenery, 
which are dashed off with a freshness and 
vitality which the reader will feel to be 
charming. The pictures of Rome and of 
artist-life in Home are especially good."' 
AtheruBum. 

** This novel has merits of a very high 
order. We bear willing testimony to its 
fine wit and fervid fancy." — Poet. 

OUT ON THE WORLD. 

By Hrnrt Owoan, L.L.D. 8 vols. 

** The thoughts and observations of Dr. 
Owgan*s ' Out on the World,' are of s 
fresh and racy kind, and very different 
from the generality of novels." — Speetaief. 

EUSTACE CONYEBS. 

By Jamrs Hannav, Esq. 8 vols. 
** Mr. Hannay's ablest, wisest, and 
maturest vtotk,**—Athetueum, 
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iACHEL GRAY. 

By Julia Kavanaoh, 
Author of "Nathalie," &c. 1 rol. 

" Rachel Gray is a charming and touch- 
ing story, narrated with grace and sicill. 
No one can read the story and not feel 
a good influence from it. The character! 
are vigorously sketched, and have a life« 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rejoice 
when Miss Kavanagh will give us an- 
other equally good." — Atherueum, 

LADY WILLOUGHBY; 

Or, the double MARRIAGE. 
By Mrs. La Touchb. 3 vols. 

**An exceedingly brilliant novel. Full 
of interest.'* — Chronicle. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE ; 

A FAMILY HISTORY. 3 VOlS. 

"A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
In a succession of powerful portraitures, 
and of soul-stirring scenes."— JoAn Buil, 

MILLICENT; 

Or, the trials OP LIFE. 

By the Author of **Thb Curate of 
OvBRTON." 3 vols. 

*'This novel is one of the most beauti- 
fully-written and powerfuUy-concelved 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tlce."— Herald. 

PERCY BLAKE; 

Ob, THE YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 

By Capt. Rafter. 3 vols. 

«• A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
0'3f alley ' school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative." — Lit. Oaz, 

MODERN SOCIETY 
IN ROME. 

By J. R. Bbste, Esq. 2nd Edition, 8 r. 

" This work is singularly interesting. It 
contains striking narratives of most of the 
principal events that occurred from the 
accession of Pio Nono to the occupation 
of Rome by the French, with spirited and 
truthful sketches of the leading cbaractera 
who took pbrt in the politics of that memo- 
rable period."— L<^. Oag. 

THE LADY OF FASHION. 

By the Author of 
"Thb History of a Flirt," &c. 8 voli. 

"A striking picture of social existence. 
The story has the merit of originality, and 
talent has stamped it with an undeniable 
impress. The field chosen is not a new 
one, but the vigorous descriptions, the 
brilliant touches, and the life-Uke por- 
traits impart lustre to Its poget."— Sun. 



THE SORROWS OF 
GENTILITY. 

By Miss Jbwsbuet. 2 vols. 

*'A remarkablygood novel."— £«amtfier. 
*' In a tale extremely simple In idea and 

Eerfectly natural in execution. Miss Jews- 
ury has contrived to exhibit a choice 
moral with her accustomed grace and 
power. We advise our readers to send for 
^ The Sorrows of GentiUty."— ^i^AeiMmni. 

OUR OWN STORY. 

By Sblina Bunburt. 
Author of " Life in Swbdbn." 8 roll. 

** A work of unquestionable genius. The 
story is full of interest."— CAronicfo. 

"An exceedingly instructive and Im- 
proving book." — John Bull. 

CONSTANCE HERBERT. 

By Miss Jewsbury. St. 

*' A powerful, highly Interesting narra- 
tive."— Times. 

** ' Constance Herbert ** is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose} a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale, 
as a tale, is deeply interesting, full of 
quiet pathos, and a calm and beautifal 
morality. It will be read with rare plea- 
sure and remembered with healthfUl inte- 
rest." — Athefueum. 

VEILED HEARTS. 

By the Author of '* The Wifb's Trials." 
8 vols. 

*< * Veiled Hearts ' will be widely read 
and immensely admlred."'-<SwniXay Times, 

THE NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mrs. Gascoionb. Author of " Tbmp* 
tation, &c. 3 vols. 

" The author has successfully por- 
trayed the manners of the day in one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared." 
-^Herald. 

DIANA WYNYARD. 

By the Author of "Alicb Wbntwortb." 
8 vols. 

** A powerAilly- written tale, firom which 
useful lessons in life may be dniwn."— 
Lit. Qaz, 

THE YOUNO HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grbt. Author of "Thb Gam- 
bler's Wife," &c. 8 vols. 

**In this fascinating novel Mrs. Gre) 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were." — 
John BttU, ' 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBURITS UNITED SERVIO: MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price Ss. 6d. 

This popular periodical^ which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspqpdence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martiid, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

'*Thl8 is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press ^an boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well at 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen." — Globe, 

** At the head of those periodicals which furnish nsefal and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the * United Service Magasine, and Naval and Military Journal.* It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.*' — Sun, 

** This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for profesdonal 
men.** — Morning Herald, 

" To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — narratives of past experience, sod 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence— «Dd 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information." — Atlas. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
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